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THE  FIRST  INTER-AMERICAN  CONFERENCE 
ON  AGRICULTURE 


By  Jos6  L.  CoLOM 

Chief,  Division  of  Agricultural  Cooperation,  Pan  American  Union 

By  invitation  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  resolutions  approved  by  the  Sixth  International 
Conference  of  American  States,  held  at  Habana,  Cuba,  in  the 
early  part  of  1928,  and  in  accordance  with  the  plan  adopted  by 
the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  the  First 
Inter-American  Conference  on  Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Animal 
Industry  was  held  in  the  building  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
Washington,  September  8-20,  1930. 

All  countries  members  of  the  Pan  American  Union  appointed 
official  delegates,  of  whom  there  were  o4  in  all.  In  addition  there 
were  consulting  technicians  in  various  branches  of  agriculture,  who 
numbered  168. 

The  program  of  the  Conference  outlined  by  the  Organizing  C^om- 
mittee  was  wide  in  range:  about  .'iO  technical  studies  which  served 
as  a  basis  for  the  discussions  were  prepared  on  the  program  topics. 
These  papers,  which  were  published  in  three  languages — English, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese — as  an  aid  to  the  delegates,  were  concerned 
vvith  the  following  subjects,  which  may  be  divided  into  seven  groups: 

1.  Surveys  and  inventories  of  soils,  forestry,  pasture  lands,  plant  and  animal 
diseases  and  pests,  census,  and  other  statistical  surveys. 

2.  Problems  relating  to  land,  such  as  the  systematic  classification  of  lands, 
soil  erosion,  fertilizers,  and  the  like. 

3.  Problems  relating  to  forestry,  such  as  systematic  forest  management,  selec¬ 
tive  logging,  prevention  of  fires,  reforestation,  and  the  testing  and  utilization  of 
American  woods. 

4.  Problems  relating  to  animal  industry,  such  as  breeding  for  special  purposes, 
nutrition,  animal  diseases,  sanitation,  and  control  surveys. 

5.  Problems  relating  to  plant  industry,  such  as  the  introduction  of  economic 
plants  from  foreign  countries,  the  breeding  and  selection  of  improved  varieties, 
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seed  testing,  weeds,  forage  crops  for  warm  climates,  diseases  and  insect  pests 
and  their  control,  and  the  production  problems  of  such  special  crops  as  cereals, 
cotton,  coffee,  tobacco,  sugar,  rubber,  fillers,  tropical  fruits  and  vegetables. 

6.  Agricultural  education,  including  experimental  and  demonstration  sta¬ 
tions,  extension  service,  and  a  proposed  central  agricultural  research  station  for  P 
all  the  American  republics. 

7.  Agricultural  economics,  including  competition,  cooperative  agricultural  ; 

credit  systems,  market  standardization,  present  and  future  food  supplies,  farm  | 
management,  and  overproduction  problems.  j 

Seven  technical  committees  were  organized  whose  duty  it  was  to 
study,  discuss,  and  analyze  the  resolutions  presented  on  the  various  j 
subjects  mentioned  above,  arrange  them  in  concise  form,  with  neces¬ 
sary  alterations,  and  submit  them  to  the  consideration  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Resolutions.  Dr.  Jacobo  Varela,  Minister  and  delegate  of 
Uruguay,  was  appointed  chairman  and  Dr.  Vinicio  da  Veiga,  delegate 
of  Brazil,  vice-chairman,  of  this  committee,  which  proposed  to  the 
Conference  the  decisions  and  resolutions  agreed  upon.  The  work  of 
the  technical  committees,  which  they  performed  in  a  most  efficient  I 
manner,  not  only  facilitated  the  labor  of  the  Committee  on  Resolu-  ] 
tions,  but  also  contributed  to  the  sound  and  scientific  character  of  | 
the  resolutions  which  were  later  approved  by  the  Conference. 

The  first  session  of  the  Conference  was  opened  by  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe, 
Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  who  made  a  cordial 
address  of  welcome.  The  Conference  then  proceeded  to  name  as 
President  and  Secretary,  respectively.  Dr.  A.  F.  Woods,  Director  of  . 
Scientific  Work  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
Mr.  Leon  M.  Estabrook,  Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Scientific  Work. 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  Hon.  Joseph  P.  Cotton,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Hon.  Arthur  W.  Hyde,  w'elcomed  the 
delegates  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and 
His  E.xcellency  Senor  don  Manuel  C.  T411ez,  Ambassador  of  Mexico 
in  the  United  States,  on  behalf  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  J 
American  Union,  of  which  he  is  Vice  Chairman. 

Response  was  made  to  these  addresses  by  Latin  American  dele¬ 
gates,  speaking  in  the  following  order:  Dr.  Pablo  M.  Ynsfran,  Charge 
d’Affaires  and  delegate  of  Paraguay;  Dr.  Carlos  J.  Quintero, 
delegate  of  Panama;  and  Dr.  Carlos  E.  Chard6n,  Commissioner  of  | 
Agriculture  of  Porto  Rico.  i 

At  the  afternoon  session  the  Hon.  Robert  P.  Lamont,  Secretary  of  1 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  made  a  most  interesting  address,  j 
After  welcoming  the  delegates,  he  emphasized  the  character  and  im-  [ 
portance  of  the  commerce  carried  on  among  the  American  Republics,  J 
and  offered  to  the  delegates  the  cooperation  and  services  of  the 
department  of  which  he  is  the  head.  In  reply  Dr.  Ernesto  Argue ta. 
Minister  and  delegate  of  Honduras,  spoke  for  the  Latin  American  j 
delegations.  ! 
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The  work  of  the  Conference  was  begun  on  the  second  day  of  its 
sessions.  The  meeting  was  opened  with  a  debate  on  the  various  sub¬ 
jects  outlined  in  the  program,  and  the  round  table  discussions  then 
started  were  entered  into  with  a  lively  interest  and  enthusiasm  which 
lasted  throughout  the  course  of  the  Conference. 

About  70  resolutions,  dealing  with  the  most  important  problems 
treated  by  the  Conference,  were  passed.  Many  invite  the  special 
attention  of  the  interested  Governments  to  some  of  the  agricultural 
problems  of  outstanding  economic  importance.  Others  not  only 
suggest  and  open  the  way  for  part  of  the  program  of  extension  service 
and  scientific  investigation  which  is  planned  for  Latin  America  as  a 
whole,  but  also  serve  as  a  suggested  outline  for  the  agricultural  work 
and  activities  of  tbe  individual  republics.  It  is  planned  that  every 
nation,  by  means  of  a  system  of  inter-American  agricultural  coopera¬ 
tion,  shall  be  constantly  apprised  of  new  discoveries  resulting  from 
experiments  of  various  kinds  and  of  agricultural  development  in 
general,  as  well  as  of  the  special  problems  arising  in  each  and  the  meth¬ 
ods  used  to  solve  them.  One  of  the  most  important  activities  of  the 
Conference  was  this  endeavor  to  establish,  by  means  of  an  efficient 
system  of  agricultural  cooperation  with  the  Pan  American  Union  as 
a  center,  a  wider  diffusion  of  knowledge  relating  to  agriculture  in  any 
or  all  of  the  countries  constituting  the  Pan  American  Union. 

Among  the  most  important  subjects  on  which  the  Conference 
passed  resolutions  were  the  following: 

Technical  Commission  of  Agriculture. — A  resolution  was  passed 
creating  a  permanent  Technical  Commission  of  Agriculture,  to  wffiich 
will  be  referred  for  study ,  report,  and  recommendation  all  technical  sub¬ 
jects  relating  to  agriculture.  The  members  of  the  Commission,  who 
will  be  selected  by  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
will  serve  ad  honorem.  They  will  be  recognized  specialists  in  various 
branches  of  agriculture  in  the  countries  members  of  the  Union,  and 
will  advise  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  on 
future  programs  of  activities  of  the  Division  of  Agricultural  Coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

The  Conference  recommended  a  list  of  experts  which  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  will  consider  in  making  the  above-mentioned  selection. 
From  the  members  of  the  Technical  Commission  the  Gov’^eming 
Board  will  designate  an  Executive  Committee  of  five  members  which 
will  meet  in  Washington  annually  to  coordinate  the  results  of  the 
work  of  the  Technical  Commission. 

Central  Pan  American  Experimental  Station;  agricultural  research. — 
The  Conference  recommended  to  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  that  during  the  interval  between  the  First  and  the 
Second  Inter-American  Conferences  on  Agriculture,  it  consult  the 
Governments  of  the  countries  members  of  the  Union  and  specialists 
in  the  various  countries  on  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  Central 
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Pan  American  Experimental  Station  as  a  center  for  carrying  on 
research  work  on  plant  diseases,  intro  iuction  of  new  plants,  entomo¬ 
logical  studies,  soil  studies,  seed  improvement  and  other  technical 
investigations  on  agriculture,  forestry,  and  animal  industry,  and  for 
contrihuting  scientifically  to  the  program  for  diversified  agriculture 
in  the  countries  of  America;  and  that  after  such  consultation  the 
Governing  Board  formulate  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  an  exper¬ 
iment  station,  this  plan  to  be  submitted  to  the  Second  Inter-American 
Conference  on  Agriculture.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  resolution, 
it  is  proposed  that  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
in  agreement  with  the  Governments  of  the  countries  members  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  designate  the  site  for  the  station.  The  cost  of 
establishing  it  and  the  operating  expenses  would  be  met  by  contribu¬ 
tions  from  the  Governments  members  of  the  Union  on  the  basis  agreed 
to  among  them  in  accordance  with  a  plan  outlined  by  the  Governing 
Board. 

It  was  further  resolved  that  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Union  make  a  survey  of  problems  in  which  several  countries  have 
a  common  interest,  such  as  coffee  production,  cocoa,  sugar,  dyestuffs, 
and  livestock,  and  make  a  consistent  endeavor  to  promote  com¬ 
munity  of  interest  in  all  the  countries  affected  by  any  one  problem 
and  encourage  the  holding  of  regional  conferences  for  the  purpose  of 
cooperating  in  the  technical  study  and  possible  solution  of  problems 
common  to  the  group. 

Cooperation  will  be  sought  from  the  experimental  stations  in  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  already  e(juipped  to  render  a  Pan  American  service, 
such  as  the  experimental  stations  of  Porto  Rico,  the  experimental  sta¬ 
tion  of  the  United  Fruit  Coinjiany  in  Tela,  Honduras,  the  Barro  Colo¬ 
rado  Biological  Research  Station  in  Panama,  and  stations  in  the  other 
countries  of  America  having  facilities  for  such  services,  in  conducting 
special  investigations  of  ])roblems  the  solution  of  which  is  most  urgoni. 
for  agriculture,  forestry,  and  animal  industry  in  the  countries  of 
tropical  America. 

Dinsion  of  Agricultural  Cooperation,  Pan  American  Union. — Plans 
were  formulated  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Division  of  Agricultural 
Coojieration  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  established  for  the  central¬ 
ization  and  coordination  of  agricultural  information.  It  was  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  division  act  as  a  center  for  the  coordination  of 
the  results  obtained  from  the  scientific  work  on  problems  in  agri¬ 
culture,  forestry,  and  animal  industry.  In  order  to  accomplish  this 
purpose  the  division  shall  strive  to  collect  all  publications  and  reports 
on  the  results  of  the  work  conducted  by  experimental  and  demonstre 
tion  stations  and  other  scientific  research  institutions  in  the  American 
countries. 

The  division  shall  also  c»)llect,  register,  and  disseminate  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  discoveries  and  new  methods  adopted  in  agricvdture. 
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forestry,  and  animal  industry,  and  shall  use  every  means  available 
for  communicating  this  information  to  the  farmers,  foresters,  and 
livestock  breeders  of  America. 

The  division  shall  undertake  the  coordination  of  bibliographical 
material  on  agriculture,  forestry,  and  animal  industry,  and  shall 
endeavor  to  compile  special  bibliographies  on  these  matters  with 
the  cooperation  of  bibliographical  associations  in  the  American 
countries. 

Furthermore,  the  division  shall  assemble  statistical  data  on  agri¬ 
culture,  forestry,  and  animal  industry,  as  well  as  on  such  other 
special  agricultural  subjects  as  are  of  greatest  interest  to  the  American 
nations.  One  of  the  principal  duties  of  the  division  shall  be  the 
investigation  of  the  economic  features  of  problems  relating  to  agri¬ 
culture,  forestry,  and  animal  industry,  and  the  distribution  of  in¬ 
formation  on  the  results  of  these  investigations  to  all  interested 
associations,  groups,  and  individuals. 

Pan  American  Agricultural  Bank. — The  Conference  resolved  that 
the  chairman  appoint  a  technical  committee  composed  of  fiv'e  dele¬ 
gates,  which  shall  be  charged  with  the  study  and  formulation  of  the 
bases  for  a  plan  to  establish  a  Pan  American  agricultural  bank, 
a  project  to  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  and  referred  to  the  interested 
Governments  by  the  latter. 

The  following  bases  were  suggested  for  the  aforesaid  plan: 

The  bank  shall  have  its  main  office  in  New  York  City  and  branches 
or  agents  in  the  various  American  nations. 

Its  field  of  endeavor  shall  be  the  furtherance  of  agricultural  credit 
throughout  the  Americas. 

It  shall  have  a  minimum  capitalization  of  $2(),0()0,()0(),  which 
may  he  increased  at  the  will  of  its  lioard  of  Directors. 

A  technical  committee  was  appointed,  composed  of  the  following 
memhers:  Ur.  Decio  de  P.  Machado,  Brazil;  Dr.  Luis  Marino 
P4rez,  Cuba;  Dr.  J.  B.  Sacasa,  Nicaragua;  Dr.  Pablo  M.  Ynsfran, 
Paraguay;  and  Mr.  Nils  Olsen,  United  States. 

Co^ee  industry. — The  Conference,  recognizing  that  one  of  the 
basic  measures  necessary  for  giving  stability  to  the  production  of 
coffee  in  America  is  to  work  industriously  toward  minimum  cost  of 
production  and  ma.ximum  quality  of  product,  and  that  one  of  the 
means  for  achieving  this  end  is  the  restriction  of  production  to 
zones  which,  because  of  their  natural  and  economic  character  or 
position,  are  best  adapted  to  the  purpose,  recommended  to  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  cnffee-producing  countries: 

1.  That  they  conduct  surveys  of  the  coffee-producing  zones  of 
their  respective  countries  from  the  standpoint  of  cost  of  production 
and  quality  of  product. 
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2.  That  they  employ  such  means  as  they  deem  most  effective  for 
discouraging  the  growth  of  this  crop  in  regions  which  do  not  promise 
to  compete  successfully  with  other  regions,  either  in  price  or  in 
quality  of  product. 

3.  That  they  strive  to  strengthen  existing  organizations  which 
have  as  their  objects  cooperative  marketing,  the  investigation  of 
cultural  problems,  and  crop  diversification,  and  to  encourage  the 
formation  of  new  enterprises  of  the  sort,  so  that  they  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  face  future  competition  under  the  most  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

The  Conference  also  resolved  to  recommend  to  the  governments 
of  the  coffee-producing  countries  the  organization  of  an  International 
Committee  for  the  Advertising  of  Coffee,  to  be  composed  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  coffee-exporting  nations,  for  the  purpose  of  develop¬ 
ing  an  efficient  collective  action  in  order  to  extend  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  this  crop  to  nonconsuming  nations  and  intensify  it  in  those 
countries  which  have  a  larger  capacity  for  consumption. 

The  Conference  commissioned  the  Brazilian  delegation  to  draft 
the  outline  of  organization  and  program  of  work  of  this  committee 
and  to  submit  said  plan  for  study  by  the  interested  governments 
and  for  the  bodies  which  have  charge  of  the  coffee  interests  in  each 
nation. 

The  cacao  indmtry. — The  Conference  took  note  of  the  rapid 
decline  of  the  cacao  industry  in  America,  due  to  relatively  poor  methods 
of  cultivation,  to  lack  of  scientific  effort  toward  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  botany  of  the  wild  and  cultivated  species  of  cacao,  and  to 
the  ravages  of  destructive  diseases  and  pests;  and  considered  that  a 
coordinated  effort  of  the  cacao-producing  countries  of  America  is  nec¬ 
essary  and  imperative  in  order  to  protect  this  product  of  American 
origin  from  foreign  competition. 

As  a  result  of  the  discussions  upon  this  subject,  the  Conference 
passed  a  resolution  recommending  that  upon  acceptance  of  said  reso¬ 
lution  by  the  interested  governments,  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  engage  a  commission  of  experts  to  make  studies 
of  the  botany,  insect  pests,  and  diseases  of  the  genus  Theobroma  in 
its  wild  and  cultivated  states,  and  of  the  species  and  varieties  of 
cacao,  specimens  of  each  one  of  which  shoidd  be  sent  to  a  station  selected 
by  the  Permanent  Committee  on  Agriculture  in  one  or  several  of  the 
cacao-producing  countries,  where  a  complete  collection  of  cacao 
species  and  varieties  should  be  kept  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  future 
breeding  work;  and  that  the  commission  of  experts  shall  submit  a 
full  report  of  its  findings  to  the  next  Inter-American  Conference  on 
Agriculture,  with  appropriate  recommendations  for  future  action. 

Animal  industry. — The  prevention  and  extermination  of  animal 
diseases  are  highly  important  factors  in  the  improvement  of  the 
livestock  industry  of  every  country,  and  contribute  materially  to 
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the  progress  of  that  industry.  The  economic  production  of  live¬ 
stock  and  the  establishment  of  sanitary  conditions  and  practices  in 
the  handling  of  animals,  meat,  and  dairy  products  generally,  are 
'  factors  of  prime  importance  in  protecting  the  health  and  welfare  of 
the  general  public.  A  rapid  and  well-organized  interchange  of 
i  technical  knowledge  and  information  on  methods  of  preventing 
animal  diseases  and  improving  conditions  in  the  livestock  industry 
would  offer  the  countries  of  America  perspectives  of  great  mutual 
benefit. 

Having  these  facts  in  mind,  the  Inter-American  Conference  of 
Agriculture  recommended  that  appropriate  steps  be  taken  for  the 
establishment  of  an  Inter- American  Livestock  Advisory  Board  to  study 
livestock  problems  from  an  international  standpoint;  that  the  afore¬ 
said  hoard  he  authorized  and  directed  to  act  as  a  clearing  house  for 
receiving  and  disseminating  (1)  results  of  research  on  animal  diseases 
»  and  related  subjects,  (2)  methods  of  livestock-disease  prevention, 

control,  and  eradication,  (3)  information  on  the  incidence  of  animal 
t  disease  in  the  participating  countries,  (4)  information  dealing  with 

B  livestock  production,  including  breeding,  feeding,  nutrition,  and 

8  management  of  livestock,  and  the  economical  and  sanitary  produc- 

h  tion,  processing,  and  distribution  of  meat  and  dairy  products, 

(5)  information  legarding  veterinary  and  allied  technical  education, 
d  especially  with  respect  to  establishing  and  maintaining  high  stand- 

[s  ards  in  both  private  practice  and  in  official  duties,  (6)  other  infor- 

1-  mation  which  will  promote  the  best  development  of  a  sound  and 

,0  useful  livestock  industry  in  each  nation. 

a  L  The  Conference  also  voted  that  each  government  be  invited  to 
c-  I  designate  a  qualified  official  or  representative  who  shall  be  authorized 

m  I  to  represent  it  in  its  relations  with  the  Inter- American  Livestock 

Advisory  Board;  that  each  government  furnish  other  member 
ce  countries  with  a  copy  of  any  laws,  regulations,  amendments,  official 

0-  orders,  and  results  of  research,  dealing  with  animal  diseases  and  other 

[le  livestock  subjects,  and  that  reports  of  an  outbreak  of  animal  disease 

es  of  unusual  kind,  especially  one  not  previously  existing  in  a  country, 

in  be  made  through  official  channels  by  telegraph  or  other  rapid  means 

of  p  of  communication. 

ed  Plant  industry. — The  Conference  resolved  to  make  the  following 

he  !  recommendations  on  this  subject  to  the  countries  members  of  the 

ao  Pan  American  Union:  That  they  conduct  surveys  and  prepare  in- 

ire  ventories  of  brush  and  weed  plants,  including  in  each  case  data 

1,  a  regarding  the  geographical  area  in  which  they  are  found,  the  kind  of 

on  crops  they  infest,  and  the  approximate  losses  caused  by  them;  that 

I  they  make  studies  of  such  weeds,  including  in  said  studies  a  determi- 

nal  !  nation  of  the  soils  and  other  favorable  conditions  for  their  develop- 

the  I  ment,  requisites  for  their  dissemination,  stages  of  growth,  means  of 

to  i  reproduction  and  propagation,  and  period  of  life  in  which  it  is  easiest 
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to  destroy  them;  and  that  systematic  experiments  shoidd  be  carried 
out  in  order  to  determine  the  most  effective  methods  of  control. 

It  was  also  recommended  to  the  countries  of  America  that  they 
undertake  surveys  of  the  location,  extent,  and  conditions  of  exploita¬ 
tion  of  all  pastoral  lands  located  within  their  respective  territories. 
The  Pan  American  Union  shall  cooperate  in  the  interchanp:e  of  the 
results  of  these  surveys. 

The  Conference  recognized  the  importance  of  as  detailed  knowledge 
as  possible  concerning  forage  plants,  cover  crops,  and  green  fertilizers 
in  the  countries  of  America.  It  therefore  recommended  that  investi¬ 
gations  be  undertaken  relative  to  the  existence  of  said  plants,  their 
properties  and  favorable  conditions  for  vegetation  and  utilization; 
that  a  catalogue  be  prepared  with  information  concerning  the  same 
and  the  method  of  obtaining  seeds  promptly;  and,  finally,  that  the 
results  of  these  investigations,  as  well  as  the  catalogue,  be  distributed 
by  the  Pan  American  Union  to  all  the  countries  of  America. 

Forestry. — The  Conference  resolved  that  the  countries  of  America 
undertake  forest  surveys  to  determine: 

(1)  The  location  and  area  of  forests,  indicating  the  different 
species  of  trees; 

(2)  The  species  and  number  of  trees  whose  woods  may  be  used  for 
commercial  purposes,  classified  in  accordance  with  the  kinds  of  wood 
occurring  most  frequently; 

(3)  The  productive  capacity  of  each  forest  type; 

(4)  The  rate  of  depletion  due  to  thinning,  fires,  felling,  etc.,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  size  of  area  and  number  of  trees; 

(5)  The  domestic,  wood  requirements,  expressed  in  terms  of  utili¬ 
zation. 

The  Pan  American  Union  shall  seek  to  induce  its  member  countries 
to  carry  out  their  surveys  without  delay  and  by  the  use  of  standard 
methods.  Furthermore,  the  l^nion  shall  endeavor  to  gather  said 
data  and  make  them  known  to  all  the  other  nations  of  the  Continent. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  disappearance  of  forests  due  to  the  exploi¬ 
tation  of  secondary  jrroducts,  such  as  resins,  barks,  essences,  and 
gums,  the  Conference  decided  that  rules  and  regulations  should  be 
issued,  after  due  consideration,  in  the  countries  where  such  ndes  and 
regulations  do  not  exist,  dealing  with  the  indefinite  conservation  of 
the  forests.  Moreover,  the  unification  of  the  forestal  terminologj’ 
of  the  American  Continent  should  be  undertaken  and  the  countries 
which  may  have  carried  out  experiments  on  the  utilization  and  in¬ 
dustrialization  of  waste  matter  resulting  from  the  exploitation  of 
forests,  should  communicate  the  results  obtained  from  their  investi¬ 
gations  to  the  other  countries  of  the  American  Continent. 

In  addition,  it  was  recommended  that  there  should  be  carried  out 
in  all  the  countries  membei's  of  the  Pan  American  Union  investiga- 
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tions  of  the  forest  characteristics  and  ecological  behavior  of  the 
various  species  of  forest  trees  and  of  the  various  types  of  forests. 

It  was  also  resolved  to  call  the  special  attention  of  the  various 
governments  to  the  advantages  of  performing  forest  exploitation  in 
a  rational  manner,  and  of  giving  special  attention  to  reforestation 
needs  and  to  the  protection  of  watersheds  and  of  soils  against  erosion 
or  floods. 

The  Conference  further  recommended  that  each  country  take 
steps  to  investigate  the  technical  properties  and  methods  of  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  all  species  occurring  in  its  forests  in  commercial  quantity; 
that  such  investigation  be  carried  through  on  an  adequate  and 
largely  standardized  basis;  and  that  plans  for  systematic  testing  of 
American  woods  be  formulated  under  the  general  guidance  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  or  by  a  special  international  committee  or¬ 
ganized  for  the  purpose.  Investigations  of  this  character  can  be 
greatly  facilitated  through  international  cooperation. 

The  Conference  likewise  recommended  that  the  nations  of  the 
American  Continent  which  have  no  appropriate  legislation  in  force 
to  this  end,  declare  to  the  public  interest  the  preservation  of  forests 
which,  because  of  their  influence  on  climate,  public  health,  and 
hydrographic  control  conditions,  or  any  other  similar  reason,  meet 
a  truly  important  politico-social  need. 

Soil  surveys. — The  Conference  recommended  to  the  Governments 
of  the  countries  which  form  the  Pan  American  Union,  that  they 
effect  surveys  and  classifications  of  the  soils  of  their  respective 
territories,  especially  of  those  regions  wherein  intensive  agriculture 
is  practiced;  that  the  Pan  American  Union  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  obtain  from  the  member  countries  the  realization  of  such  work  as 
quickly  as  possible;  that  the  results  of  these  surveys  and  classifica¬ 
tions  be  communicated  to  the  Pan  American  Union  so  that  the  latter 
may  distribute  them  to  the  other  countries  of  the  Continent;  and 
that  a  Pan  American  Conference  be  called  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
uniformity  in  methods  of  investigation  and  agricultural  terminology, 
including  those  which  in  this  sense  are  referred  to  in  the  study  and 
classification  of  soils. 

The  Conference  recognized  the  importance  of  the  conservation  of 
soil  fertility  and  the  adequate  use  of  fertilizers  to  all  nations  con¬ 
cerned  in  an  economic  program  of  production ;  and  further  considered 
the  question  of  the  slow  waste  of  soils  by  erosion  to  have  become 
extremely  serious  in  many  countries.  It  therefore  resolved  that 
investigations  be  conducted  on  fertility  and  erosion  of  lands,  stating 
that  as  an  aid  to  this  work  and  a  guide  for  the  future,  it  was  desirable 
to  combine  the  results  already  reached  and  now  in  existence  on  the 
subject. 
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The  Conference  likewise  suggested  that  programs  be  formulated 
for  coordinated  investigations  on  soil  fertility,  fertilizers,  investi¬ 
gations  concerned  with  determining  the  causes  and  magnitude  of 
erosion,  and  on  preventive  methods  used  for  the  principal  types  of 
land  represented  in  the  different  countries  concerned. 

Standardization  of  surrey  methods,  vocabulary,  and  weights  and 
measures. — The  Conference  recommended  to  the  Pan  American 
Union  that  through  its  Division  of  Agricultural  Cooperation  the 
necessary  material  be  collected  for: 

1.  The  standardization  of  methods  employed  in  surveys  and  in¬ 
ventories  on  agriculture  and  animal  industry’. 

2.  The  standardization  of  the  terminology'  used  in  the  sciences  of 
agriculture,  forestry',  and  animal  industry'. 

3.  The  selection  of  appropriate  equivalents  to  be  used  in  trans¬ 
lating  certain  words  and  expressions,  relative  to  the  above-mentioned 
sciences,  which  exist  in  other  languages  and  whose  absence  is  notice¬ 
able  in  Spanish.  The  Conference  also  recommended  to  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  that  once  this  information  is 
gathered  the  countries  members  of  the  Union  be  invited  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  a  Technical  Commission  which  will  consider  and  make 
recommendations  as  to  the  most  effective  means  of  bringing  this  infor¬ 
mation  into  widespread  use. 

The  Conference  resolved  that  a  uniform  system  of  weights  and 
measures  be  adopted  for  all  statistics,  studies,  and  works  in  general 
which  may  be  undertaken  along  the  lines  of  inter- American  coopera¬ 
tion  as  outlined  in  this  Conference. 

Control  of  plant  diseases  and  insect  pests. — The  Inter-American 
Conference  of  Agriculture,  noting  the  great  losses  to  the  farmers  in 
the  American  countries  from  insect  pests  and  plant  diseases,  and 
realizing  that  the  greater  part  ol  them  might  be  avoided  by  the 
adoption  of  measures  of  prevention  and  control,  resolved  to  recom¬ 
mend  that  in  the  next  Conference  special  attention  be  devoted  to 
these  subjects  through  the  establishment  of  a  section  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  composed  of  entomologists  and  plant  pathologists.  It  was  fur¬ 
ther  recommended  that  this  section  of  the  Conference  should  review 
and  discuss  the  advantages  of  concerted  action  leading  to  the  control 
of  plant  diseases  and  insect  pests  common  to  various  American 
countries;  take  appropriate  measures  to  assure  a  more  adequate  inter-  [ 
change  of  reports  and  publications  with  reference  to  such  control  j 
and  for  the  cooperation  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  interchange  of 
useful  parasites  and  beneficial  insects  of  importance  and  utility  in 
the  control  of  pests  and  of  insects;  and  discuss  quarantine  methods  s 
as  well  as  those  of  inspection  and  certification,  in  order  to  agree  upon  I 
a  standardization  that  will  lessen  the  difficulties  and  inconveniences  j 
now  existing  in  regard  to  shipments  and  interchange  of  plant  prod¬ 
ucts  among  the  American  countries. 
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Since  quarantines  against  plant  diseases  and  noxious  insects  must 
always  be  promulgated  and  enforced  with  the  sole  object  of  prevent¬ 
ing  the  introduction,  or  avoiding  the  propagation,  of  such  diseases 
and  insects,  always  with  the  minimum  injury  to  commercial  inter¬ 
change  of  agricultural  products  between  the  different  countries,  it 
was  suggested  to  the  governments  of  the  Latin  American  republics 
that  it  would  be  advisable  to  make  a  survey  and  inventoi^  of 
the  noxious  insects  and  plant  diseases  occurring  in  their  respective 
territories. 

The  Conference  further  suggested  that  these  inventories,  surveys, 
and  bibliography  be  sent  to  the  Pan  American  Union  lor  distribution 
among  all  the  countries  of  this  continent,  that  the  present  centers  of 
agricultural  research  lie  supported  and  enlarged,  and  that  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  new  centers  (stations)  in  each  one  of  the  countries  of 
this  continent  be  encouraged. 

The  Conference  also  recommended  that  the  Pan  American  Union 
promote  cooperation  between  countries  of  similar  climate  and  agri¬ 
cultural  production  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  plant  pathology  and 
entomology,  including  the  establishment  and  suppiort  of  centers  for 
cooperative  research. 

Crop  production  and  control. —  The  Conference  affirmed  its  belief 
that  a  real  and  most  important  service  would  be  rendered  to  the 
welfare  of  all  the  American  republics  if  it  contributed  its  fidl  support 
to  the  solution  of  the  great  agricultural  and  economic  problems  of 
over-production,  which  affect  the  principal  agricultural  products  and 
raw  materials  produced  by  the  countries  of  America,  such  as  sugar, 
coffee,  cereals,  cotton,  meats  and  others. 

It  has  been  proven  in  actual  practice  that  over-production  of  arti¬ 
cles  important  as  exports  cannot  be  solved  by  the  individual  action 
of  a  single  country,  even  if  it  be  the  principal  producer,  but  requires 
concerted  international  action. 

Therefore,  each  one  of  the  American  industries  in  which  there  has 
arisen  and  still  persists  an  unbalanced  situation  between  the  world’s 
supply  and  consumption,  with  grave  consequences  for  the  present 
and  future  of  such  industry,  must  endeavor  to  arrive,  through  con¬ 
certed  international  action,  and  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  at 
a  readjustment  of  those  factors  usually  know’n  as  supply  and  demand. 

For  example,  this  action  in  the  case  of  the  sugar  industry  and  wdth 
reference  only  to  the  great  exporting  countries,  might  be  taken  in  three 
ways:  First,  by  stabilizing  the  exports  of  each  country  during  a  short 
period  of  time,  in  order  that  surpluses  may  be  absorbed,  basing  such 
stabilization  on  the  normal  export  figures  of  each  country;  second, 
by  not  stimulating  further  the  production  of  sugar,  until  the  world’s 
surplus  shall  have  disappeared ;  and  third,  by  bringing  about  the  great¬ 
est  possible  consumption  of  the  commodity  in  all  countries,  and 
particularly  in  those  parts  of  the  world,  such  as  the  Far  East,  where 
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a  great  expansion  of  consumption  is  possible — this  campaign  to  be 
undertaken  through  cooperative  action. 

Organization  of  scientific  workers. —  The  First  Inter-American  Con¬ 
ference  on  Agriculture  recommended  that  the  Pan  American  Union 
exert  its  influence  to  unite  the  scientific  workers  of  Latin  America 
in  one  great  association  similar  to  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  vScience. 

The  Conference  believed  that  this  is  the  best  way  to  encourage 
and  promote  cooperation  among  Latin  American  scientists  and  a  sure 
means  of  serving  the  high  ideals  which  the  Pan  American  Union 
upholds. 

Second  Inter- American  Conference  on  Agricultvre. — That  the 
delegates  to  the  First  Inter-American  Conference  on  Agriculture 
were  convinced  of  the  value  of  such  a  congress  is  shown  by  a  resolution 
that  a  Second  Inter-American  Conference  on  Agriculture  shall  be 
held  within  five  years,  at  a  place  and  date  to  be  determined  by  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  It  was  voted  that 
immediately  after  the  close  of  this  conference  a  permanent  inter- 
American  committee  shall  be  established  to  prepare  for  the  next 
conference.  The  permanent  committee  will  be  formed  by  a  repre-* 
sentative  from  each  of  the  countries  members  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  designated  by  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
in  consultation  with  the  respective  governments. 

It  shoidd  be  noted  here  that  the  name  “First  Inter-American  Con¬ 
ference  on  Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Animal  Industry”  was  officially 
changed  by  vote  of  the  members  to  “First  Inter-American  Conference 
on  Agriculture.” 

During  the  course  of  the  conference,  the  delegates  paid  a  visit 
to  the  White  House,  where  they  were  graciously  received  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover.  Among  the  social  functions  in  honor  of  the  delegates, 
mention  should  be  made  of  the  luncheons  given  by  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Society  of  American  Foresters, 
as  well  as  of  the  beautiful  concert  of  Latin  American  music  at  the 
Pan  American  Union. 

A  tour  of  inspection  was  made  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
where  special  displays  had  been  arranged  for  the  delegates.  They 
also  visited  the  experimental  station  of  the  Department  at  Arlington, 
Virginia;  its  farm  for  the  propagation  and  introduction  of  foreign 
plants  located  at  Glenn  Dale,  Maryland,  and  that  for  work  in  animal 
industry  and  dairy  studies  near  Beltsville,  in  the  same  State;  the 
University  of  Maryland,  and  Mount  Vernon.  Specialists  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  accompanied  the  delegates  to  the  various 
experimental  stations,  giving  brief  explanations  of  the  principal 
investigations  being  conducted  at  each. 
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The  (lovevninents  of  the  American  Republics,  in  reply  to  the 
invitation  extended  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  ap¬ 
pointed  the  following  delegates  to  represent  them  in  the  Conference : 


ARGENTINA  HONDURAS 


Sr.  Eduardo  Blanchard. 

Dr.  Xicolils  B.  Sudrez. 

Sr.  Ruben  Bence  Pieres. 

Sr.  .\nlhal  Fernandes  BejTo. 

BOUVIA 

Sr.  .\ll)crto  Mdndcz. 

BRAZIL 

Sr.  Deeio  de  Paula  Machado. 

Dr.  Vinicio  da  Veiga. 

CHILE 

Dr.  .\lberto  Graf  Marin. 

COLOMBIA 

Dr.  Carlos  Diinln  Castro. 

COSTA  RICA 

Dr.  Ramon  .\guilar  Roldani. 

Sr.  Fernando  Castro  Cervantes. 
Sr.  Modesto  Martinez. 

CUBA 

Sr.  Luis  Marino  Perez. 

Sr.  .\rmando  Rodriguez  Caeeres. 
Sr.  .\ugusto  Bonazzi. 

Sr.  Ernesto  B.  Glazier. 

DO.M1NICAN  RECUBLIC 

Sr.  Persio  Franco. 

Sr.  Joa(|uin  Marrero. 

ECUADOR 

Dr.  Pieano  Alvarez. 

EL  SALVADOR 
Sr.  Francisco  Reyes,  hijo. 

GUATEMALA 

Dr.  Adridn  Recinos. 

Sr.  Ramiro  Ferndndez. 

Dr.  Guillermo  Lavagnino. 

HAITI 

M.  ririch  Duvivier. 
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Dr.  Ernesto  Argueta. 

Dr.  Wilson  Popenoe. 

MEXICO 

Sr.  Julio  Riijueline  Inda. 

Sr.  Pascual  Gutidrrez  Roldan. 
Sr.  Sergio  Barojas. 

Sr.  Rogelio  SAnchez. 

Sr.  Jose  V.  Cardoso. 

Sr.  Josd  de  la  Macorra. 

Sr.  Rigoberto  Vdsquez. 

NICARAGUA 

Dr.  Juan  B.  Sacasa. 

Sr.  Evaristo  Carazo. 

PANAMA 

Sr.  Carlos  J.  Quintero. 

PARAGU.W 

Sr.  Pablo  M.  Ynsfran. 

PERU 

Sr.  Isaias  de  Piorola. 

UNITED  STATES 

Dr.  .\.  F.  Woods. 

Dr.  Carl  L.  ALslicrg. 

Dr.  George  K.  Burge.ss. 

Dr.  Carlos  E.  Charddn. 

Dr.  William  Crocker. 

Dr.  E.  Dana  Durand. 

Dr.  B.  T.  Galloway. 

Dr.  Rolx?rt  A.  Harper. 

Dr.  John  R.  Mohler. 

Mr.  Edward  G.  Montgomery 
Mr.  Nils  A.  Olsen. 

Mr.  George  M.  Rommell. 

Dr.  William  A.  Taylor. 

Mr.  liCon  M.  Estabrook. 

URUGUAY 

Dr.  Jacobo  Varela. 

VENEZUELA 


Sr.  Roberto  Alamo  Ibarra. 


PAN  AMERICAN  CONFERENCE  ON  THE 
REGULATION  OF  AUTOMOTIVE 
TRAFFIC 


PURSUANT  to  the  call  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union,  the  delegates  of  the  American  Republics  to  the  Sixth 
International  Road  Congress,  held  in  Washington  from  October  6  to 
11,  1930,  met  in  conference  at  the  Pan  American  Union  to  consider 
and,  if  found  acceptable,  to  sign  the  Convention  on  the  Regulation 
of  Automotive  Traffic,  which  had  been  formulated  at  the  Second  Pan 
American  Highway  Congress  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1929.  (The  names 
of  these  delegates  appear  below,  at  the  end  of  the  convention.) 

The  Conference  was  called  to  order  on  Saturday,  October  4,  at  10 
a.  m.  by  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
who  spoke  as  follows: 

Gentlemen  of  the  Conference: 

I  deem  it  a  very  real  privilege  to  extend  to  you  the  warmest  possible  welcome 
on  behalf  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  You  are  assembled  to  fulfill  a  most  im¬ 
portant  mission.  In  giving  final  and  definite  form  to  the  great  work  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  Second  Pan  American  Highway  Congress  which  met  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  August,  1929,  you  are  laying  the  foundation  for  important  steps  in 
the  development  of  closer  communication  between  the  nations  of  the  American 
Continent.  The  Convention  on  the  Regulation  of  Automotive  Traffic  which  is 
to  l)e  submitted  to  you  is  destined  to  l)e  one  of  the  most  important  influences  in 
giving  the  fullest  measure  of  efficiency  to  that  great  factor  in  inter-American 
communication,  namely,  the  motor  highway.  The  successful  operation  of  a 
Pan  American  Highway,  which  is  no  longer  in  the  realm  of  s|ieculation,  but  has 
come  within  the  confines  of  reality,  recpiires  uniform  standards  of  regulation 
which  the  proposed  convention  is  intended  to  supply. 

Permit  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the  service  which  you  are  rendering  to  the 
entire  Continent  in  considering  this  important  matter,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
wish  you  the  fullest  measure  of  success  in  your  delit)erations. 

Nominations  for  Permanent  Chairman  w'ere  then  opened,  and 
Mr.  J.  Walter  Drake,  chairman  of  the  delegation  of  the  United 
States,  was  unanimously  elected.  Mr.  Drake  assumed  the  chair,  and 
after  expressing  appreciation  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  him, 
stated  that  the  purpose  of  the  Conference  was  to  consider  the  draft 
convention  on  the  regulation  of  automotive  traffic,  to  the  articles  of 
which  certain  modifications  had  been  proposed  by  the  Pan  American 
Confederation  for  Highway  Education.  He  suggested  that  if  agree¬ 
able  to  the  delegates,  the  convention  would  be  read  article  by  article. 
This  suggestion  was  approved  and  the  Conference  proceeded  with 
the  consideration  of  the  convention. 
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A  Draftinjr  Coininitteo  was  also  appointed,  consisting;  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  delegates: 

For  the  Spanish  version . Juan  Agustln  Valle  of  Argentina; 

Hoinero  Viteri  Lafronte,  dele¬ 
gate  and  Minister  of  Ecuador; 
and  Adrian  Reeinos,  delegate 
and  Minister  of  Guatemala; 

For  the  Portuguese  version _ Godofredo  de  Menezes  and  S.  Ar- 

naldo  A.  da  Motta,  of  Brazil; 

For  the  English  version _ Thomas  H.  MacDonald  of  the 

I’nited  States  of  America. 

At  the  close  of  this  session  the  memhers  of  the  Conference  were 
entertained  at  luncheon  by  the  Pan  American  Conference  for  High¬ 
way  Education. 

The  session  of  Monday,  October  (>,  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Chairman,  Mr.  J.  Walter  Drake,  at  5  p.  m. 

The  Conv’ention  as  finally  presented  by  the  Drafting  Committee 
was  submitted  in  English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  attention  being 
called  to  the  fact  that  under  Article  II  the  letters  to  be  assigned  to 
the  individual  countries  for  use  on  automobile  tags  were  not  inserted, 
as  it  w'as  thought  that  some  of  the  countries  might  have  a  preference 
for  a  particular  letter  or  letters.  The  recommendations  of  the  Draft¬ 
ing  Committee  in  this  respect  were  read,  and  the  letters  agreed 
upon  were  inserted  in  the  following  convention,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  delegates  of  the  respective  countries; 

CONVENTION  OK  THE  UEUPLATION  OF  AUTOMOTIVE  TRAFFIC 

The  Governments  of  the  American  Republics,  desirous  of  estab¬ 
lishing  uniform  rules  among  themselves  for  the  control  and  regulation 
of  automotive  traffic  on  their  highways; 

Have  decided  to  conclude  a  convention  for  that  purpose  and  to 
that  end  have  conferred  the  necessary  jiowers  upon  their  respective 
representatives; 

Who,  having  met  at  the  Pan  American  Union  in  Washington  on 
October  fourth,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty,  have  agreed 
ujion  the  following  provisions; 

ARTICLE  I 

It  is  recognized  that  each  State  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the 
use  of  its  own  highways,  but  agrees  to  their  international  use  as 
specified  in  this  C’onvention. 

ARTICLE  II 

All  vehicles  before  admission  to  international  traffic  shall  he  regis¬ 
tered  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  State  of  origin.  In  addition 
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to  the  registration  plate  of  the  State  of  origin,  each  vehicle  shall  carrv 
a  plainly  visible  international  registration  marker,  of  the  form  ami 
type  of  plaipie  markei’s  jirovided  for  by  the  International  Convention 
for  the  Circulation  of  Automobiles,  1909,  as  amended  in  1920,  as 
follows ; 

The  distinctive  pbupie  is  composed  of  an  oval  plate,  30  centimeters 
wide  by  IS  centimeters  high,  bearing  from  1  to  3  letter  painted  black 
on  a  white  background.  These  letters  shall  be  capital  Latin  letters 
and  must  be  at  least  10  centimeters  high  and  their  profile  lo  milli¬ 
meters.  For  motorcycles,  the  distinctive  pbupie  shall  be  only  IS 
centimeters  wide  and  12  centimeters  high.  The  lettem  themselves 
shall  measure  at  least  S  centimeters  high  and  their  profile  10 
millimeters. 

The  distinctive  letters  for  the  different  countries  are  the  following: 


■Arnoiitiim _  R.^ 

Bolivia _  R.  B. 

Brazil _ _ _  BR 

Chile _ _ _  R.  Ch. 

Colombia _ _ _ _ _ CO 

Costa  Rica _  C.  R. 

Cuba _ _ _ _ C 

Dominican  Republic . . . . . . .  R.  D. 

Ecuador _ EC 

El  Salvador _ _ _ _ — . E.  S. 

Guatemala _ _ _ GU 

Haiti _ _ _  H.\ 

Honduras _  HS 

Mexico _ _ _ MEX 

Nicaragua. _ _ _ _  NIC 

Panama _  R.  P. 

Paraguay _ _ _  PY 

Peru _  PE 

United  States  of  America . . .  U.  S.  A. 

Uruguay _  R.  O.  U. 

Venezuela _  V 


AKTICLE  III 

Evidence  of  proper  registration  in  any  of  the  Contracting  vStates 
shall  entitle  all  vehicles  to  international  reci|)rocity. 

AUTU’LE  IV 

All  motor  vehicle  operators  shall  have  such  driving  certificates  as 
may  be  retpiired  by  the  laws  of  their  State.  A  special  international 
traveling  pass  in  the  form  and  containing  the  information  prescribed 
by  the  International  Convention  for  the  Circulation  of  Automobiles, 
1909,  as  amended  in  1929,  shall  be  required  for  admission  to  inter¬ 
national  traffic. 
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The  international  automobile  certificate  issued  in  any  one  of  the 
Contracting  States  shall  be  worded  in  the  language  prescribed  by  the 
legislation  of  the  said  State. 

The  final  translation  of  the  certificate  into  the  official  languages  of 
the  Contracting  States  shall  be  communicated  to  the  Pan  American 
Union  by  each  of  the  Governments  party  to  this  Convention. 

ARTICLE  V 

Each  State  or  its  subdivisions  shall  maintain  central  bureaus  of 
registration  for  purposes  of  e.xchange  of  information  with  other  States 
as  to  registration  of  vehicles  and  operators. 

ARTICLE  VI 

The  rule  of  the  road  shall  be  to  pass  on  the  right  when  meeting 
another  vehicle  and  to  pass  to  the  left  when  overtaking. 

ARTICLE  VII 

All  vehicles  approaching  an  intersection  shall  yield  the  right  of 
way  to  vehicles  which  have  entered  the  intersection.  When  two 
vehicles  enter  an  intersection  at  the  same  time  the  vehicle  on  the  left 
shall  yield  to  that  on  the  right. 

ARTICLE  VTII 

All  vehicles  admitted  to  international  traffic  shall  have  the  following 
equipment: 

(1)  Brakes  adequate  to  control  the  movement  of  and  to  stop  and 
to  hold  such  vehicle,  including  two  means  of  applying  the  brakes, 
each  of  which  means  shall  be  effective  to  apply  the  brakes  to  at  least 
two  wheels  and  so  constructed  that  no  part  which  is  liable  to  failure 
shall  be  common  to  the  two.  A  motorcycle  shall  be  equipped  with 
at  least  one  brake. 

(2)  Suitable  horn  or  other  warning  device  satisfactory  to  the 
regulatory  authorities,  which  shall  not  make  e.xcessive  noise, 

(за)  Every  motor  vehicle  other  than  a  motorcycle,  road  roller,  road 
machinery,  or  farm  tractor  shall  be  equipped  wnth  two  head  lamps, 
at  the  front  of  and  on  opposite  sides  of  the  motor  vehicle,  which  shall 
at  all  time,  under  normal  atmospheric  conditions  and  on  a  level  road, 
produce  a  driving  light  sufficient  to  render  clearly  discernible  a  person 
200  feet  ahead,  but  shall  not  project  a  glaring  or  dazzling  light  to 
persons  in  front  of  such  lamp. 

(зб)  Every  motor  vehicle  and  every  trailer  or  semi-trailer  which  is 
being  drawm  at  the  end  of  a  train  of  vehicles  shall  carry  at  the  rear  s 
lamp  which  exhibits  a  red  light  plainly  visible  under  normal  atmos¬ 
pheric  conditions  from  a  distance  of  500  feet  to  the  rear  of  such  vehicle 
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and  so  constructed  and  placed  that  the  nuinber  plate  carried  on  the 
rear  of  such  vehicle  shall  under  like  conditions  he  so  illuminated  by  a 
white  lipht  as  to  be  read  from  a  distance  of  50  feet  to  the  rear  of  such 
vehicle. 

(4)  No  person  shall  drive  a  motor  vehicle  on  a  highway  unless  such 
motor  vehicle  is  equipped  with  a  muffler  in  good  working  order  and  in 
constant  operation  to  prevent  e.xcessive  or  unusual  noise. 


ARTICLE  IX 


Any  vehicle  entering  another  State  shall  register  at  the  point  of 
entry,  but  shall  not  he  required  to  post  bond  until  a  lapse  of  90  days 
since  it  last  entered  the  country. 


ARTICLE  X 


All  vehicles  and  drivers  in  international  traffic  are  subject  to  the 
regulations,  not  in  conflict  with  the  articles  of  this  Convention,  of  the 
State  in  which  they  are  operating. 


ARTICLE  XI 

Danger,  restriction  and  direction  signs  shall  be  made  uniform  as 
between  the  several  States. 

ARTICLE  XII 

The  size  of  vehicles  and  loads  shall  be  limited  to  the  following: 

(1)  No  vehicle  shall  exceed  a  total  outside  width,  including  any 
load  thereon,  of  8  feet,  e.xcept  that  the  width  of  a  farm  tractor  shall 
not  exceed  9  feet,  and  excepting  further,  that  the  limitations  as  to 
size  of  vehicles  stated  in  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  implements 
of  husbandry  temporarily  propelled  or  moved  upon  the  public 
highway. 

(2)  No  vehicle  with  or  without  load  shall  e.xceed  a  maximum 
height  of  12  feet. 

(3)  No  vehicle  shall  e.xceed  a  length  of  33  feet,  and  no  combina¬ 
tion  of  vehicles  coupled  together  shall  exceed  a  total  length  of  85 
feet. 

(4)  No  vehicle  or  train  of  vehicles  shall  carry  any  load  extending 
more  than  3  feet  beyond  the  front  thereof. 

(5)  No  passenger  vehicle  shall  carry  any  load  extending  beyond 
the  line  of  the  fenders  on  the  left  side  of  such  vehicle  nor  extending 
more  chan  6  inches  beyond  the  line  of  the  fenders  on  the  right  side 
thereof. 

(6)  Special  permits  for  vehicles  or  combinations  of  vehicles  exceed¬ 
ing  these  limits  may  be  issued  by  the  competent  authority  of  the 
State. 
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ARTICLE  xni 


The  present  Convention  shall  be  deposited  with  the  Pan  American 
Union,  which  shall  furnish  a  certified  copy  thereof  to  each  Govern¬ 
ment,  member  of  the  Union. 

The  Convention  shall  be  ratified  by  the  Contracting  States  and  the 
instrument  of  ratification  shall  be  deposited  with  the  Pan  American 
Union,  which  shall  communicate  notice  of  each  deposit  to  all  the 
('ontracting  States. 

The  C^onvention  shall  come  into  effect  for  each  Contracting  State 
on  the  date  of  the  deposit  of  its  ratification  with  the  Pan  American 
Union. 

The  American  Republics  which  have  not  subscribed  to  this  Con¬ 
vention  may  adhere  thereto  by  depositing  with  the  Pan  American 
Union  an  instrument  evidencing  such  adherence,  a  certified  copy  of 
which  shall  be  furnished  by  the  Pan  American  Union  to  each  State 
member  thereof. 

This  Convention  may  be  denounced  by  any  Contracting  State  and 
the  denunciation  shall  take  effect  twelve  months  after  the  receipt  of 
the  corresponding  notice  by  the  Pan  American  Union,  which  shall 
communicate  notice  of  such  denunciation  to  the  other  Contracting 
States.  Such  denunciation  shall  not  affect  the  validity  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  as  between  the  other  Contracting  States. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  The  undersigned  delegates  have  signed 
this  Convention  in  English,  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  and  thereto 
have  afii.xed  their  respective  seals. 

Done  in  the  City  of  Washington  on  the  si.\th  day  of  October  in  the 
year  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty. 


For  Argentina 

Juan  AgustIn  Valle 
Jos£  I.  Girado 

For  Bolivia 

George  de  la  Barra 

For  Brazil 

S.  Gurgel  do  Amaral 
(.'hainnan  of  the  Brazilian  Delegation,  ad 
rejerendum  to  the  Brazilian  Government. 

G.  M.  de  Menezes 
S.  Arnaldo  a.  da  Motta 

For  Chile 

Alherto  Fern.vndez 
Oscar  Tenhamm  V. 
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For  Colombia 


Carlos  de  Nakv.vez 

[seal] 

Exrique  Coroxado  Suarez 

[seal] 

For  Costa  Rica 

Jacinto  P.  Arango 

[seal] 

For  the  Dominican  Republic 

Persio  C.  Franco 

[seal] 

<n/  referendum 

For  Ecuador 

Homero  Viteri  Lafronte 

[seal] 

For  El  Salvador 

Julio  E.  Mejia 

[seal] 

Francisco  Antonio  Reyes 

[seal] 

For  Guatemala 

Adrian  Recinos 

[seal] 

Ramiro  Fern.andez 

[seal] 

Ed.  Jeaxneau 

[seal] 

For  Honduras 

Felix  Canales  Salazar 

[seal] 

For  Mexico 

Alfredo  Becerril  ColIn 

[seal] 

Leopoldo  FarIas 

[seal] 

For  Nicaragua 

Juan  B.  Sacasa 

[seal] 

For  Panama 

J.  R.  Guizado 

[seal] 

For  Paraguay 

Pablo  M.  Yxsfrax 

[seal] 

For  Peru 

FIduardo  Dibos  D. 

[seal] 

For  Uruguay 

Mario  Coppetti 

[seal] 

Juan  P.  Molfino 

[seal] 

Carlos  A.  Rabassa 

[seal] 

For  Venezuela 

Fo,  Jos6  Sucre 

[seal] 

For  the  United  States  of  America 

J.  Walter  Drake 

[seal] 

In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the  chairman  of  the  Brazilian 
delegation,  His  Excellency,  Dr.  S.  Gurgel  do  Amaral,  Ambassador  of 
his  country  in  the  United  States,  that  a  study  be  made  of  road  signs  in 
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order  that  they  may  be  made  uniform,  the  Draftin};:  Committee  sub¬ 
mitted  the  followinfi  resolution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Whereas  Article  XI  «>f  the  Coiiventioii  on  the  Regiilatiuii  of  Automotive 
Traffic  provides  that  “Danger,  restriction  and  direction  signs  should  lie  made 
uniform  as  between  the  several  States,” 

The  Pan  American  Conference  on  the  Regulation  of  Automotive  Traffic, 
resolves: 

To  recommend  that  the  question  of  uniform  danger,  restriction,  and  direction 
signs  l)e  given  preferential  consideration  by  the  Pan  American  Union,  in  cot)|)era- 
titm  with  the  Pan  American  Confederation  for  Highway  Education  and  other 
interested  bodies,  and  that  this  subject  l)e  submitted  fur  the  consideration  and 
approval  of  the  delegates  to  the  Third  Pan  American  Highway  Congress. 

The  delegate  of  Ecuador,  Dr.  Homero  Viteri  Lafronte,  Minister 
of  his  country  in  the  United  States,  expressed  the  gratification  of 
the  delegates  at  the  admirable  manner  in  which  Mr.  Drake  had 
presided  over  the  deliberations  of  the  Conference,  and  proposed  a 
rising  vote  of  thanks,  at  the  same  time  expressing  satisfaction  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  delegation  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
Secretariat. 

The  delegate  of  Costa  Rica,  Senor  Arango,  emphasized  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  creation  of  a  commission  to  consider  means  of  cariydng 
to  completion  the  Pan  American  Highway,  and  expressed  the  hope 
that  during  the  course  of  the  week  it  would  be  possible  for  the  dele¬ 
gates  of  the  American  Republics  to  meet  in  session  to  consider  this 
matter.  After  an  exchange  of  opinion  it  was  agreed  that  an  informal 
meeting  should  be  held  at  the  Pan  American  Union  on  Tuesday 
evening. 

Telegrams  of  congratulation  were  read  from  Senores  Tomas 
Guardia  and  Enrique  Linares,  members  of  the  In  ter- American  High¬ 
way  Commission  for  Panama;  Mr.  George  Peck,  Commercial  At- 
tachd  of  the  L^nited  States  at  Panama,  and  Senator  Tasker  L.  Oddie. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Conference  then  said: 

The  signing  of  the  convention  to-day  by  the  delegates  of  the  Pan  .American 
States,  establishing  uniform  regulations  of  international  highway  use,  marks  an 
imimrtant  practical  step  in  bringing  the  jxjoples  of  those  countries  into  closer  rela¬ 
tions  and  understanding  through  the  medium  of  modern  motor  transportation. 
The  countries  whose  representatives  have  signed  the  convention  have  said  to 
each  other,  in  effect,  “The  gate  at  the  frontier  is  open;  the  latchstring  is  out.” 
During  the  past  few  years,  the  efforts  of  leading  men  of  the  various  Pan  American 
countries  have  lieen  devoted  to  the  stimulation  of  highway  building,  which  will 
offer  to  all  the  advantages  in  social  and  economic  ways  that  grow  out  of  the  open¬ 
ing  of  modern  highways  and  the  flow  of  modern  motor  traffic.  Through  long  and 
patient  effort  u{K)n  the  part  of  these  men,  devoted  to  these  highways  of  friendship, 
this  convention  has  Ijeen  evolved,  which  represents  a  large  measure  of  progress 
toward  the  ultimate  development  of  widespread  modern  highway  transportation 
facilities  connecting  the  Pan  American  States,  and  it  is  a  vital  prereejuisite  to  that 
end,  because  adequate  highway  transportation  can  not  be  developed  unless  it  is 
free  from  the  influence  of  widely  divergent  regulations  affecting  the  use  of  vehicles 
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upon  the  highways  connecting  tlie  various  countries.  Tiiere  are  eountless  matters 
of  an  intricate,  teclinical,  and  i)ractical  nature  that  hear  ufjon  the  ojieration  of 
vehicles  and  the  u.se  of  highways  in  a  safe  and  effective  manner,  and  it  is  no  easy 
task  to  bring  the  minds  of  nineteen  countries  to  agree  upon  uniformity.  To 
accomplish  that  end,  a  large  degree  of  conce.ssion  and  compromise  is  re(|uired. 
Probably  no  convention  would  ever  have  lM5en  agreed  upon  which  would  embody 
all  the  proi>osals  that  might  have  l)een  put  forward  for  the  regulation  and  safe¬ 
guarding  of  motor  transportation  and  highway  use.  But  in  a  fine  spirit  of  eon- 
sideration  for  the  views  of  each  other,  the  representatives  of  the  signatory  states 
have  come  to  an  accord  upon  the  minimum  and  essential  requirements  and  have 
thereby  made  fjossible  this  convention.  This  convention,  therefore,  represents  a 
tremendous  gain  for  those  countries,  not  only  in  the  economic  and  social  ad¬ 
vantages  toward  which  its  ojM'ration  will  assist,  but  in  a  larger  sense,  it  is  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  enduring  valuable  friendships  Iwtween  the  Pan  American  countries 
and  )>eoples  and  of  their  willingness  and  eagerness  to  meet  upon  the  common 
ground  of  practical  affairs  in  the  interests  of  closer  ac(|uaintance  and  understand¬ 
ing.  The  convention  is  indeed  a  tangible  and  practical  affair  that  reduces  to 
concrete  terms  the  real  intent  of  the  Pan  American  countries  to  coojierate  for  the 
mutual  l)enefit  of  their  jieoples  in  making  modern  highways  and  motor  transjjorta- 
tion  available  to  all  of  them.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Pan  American  Union  and 
through  the  agency  of  the  Pan  .\merican  Confederation  for  Highway  Education 
the  encouragement  and  i)romution  of  modern  highway  building  is  proceeding 
rapidly  with  marked  results  in  the  Pan  .American  countries.  The  signing  of  this 
convention  is  tangible  evidence  on  which  to  ba.se  the  l)elief  that  in  the  not  distant 
future  those  countries  will  l)e  enjoying  the  advantages  of  modern  highway  trans¬ 
portation  from  one  to  the  other  without  let  or  hindrance. 

The  Conference  was  then  declared  adjourned. 

IXFOUMAL  COXFEREXCE  OF  THE  DELEGATES  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REPUB¬ 
LICS  TO  THE  SIXTH  INTERNATIOXAL  ROAD  COXGRESS 

An  informal  session  of  the  delegates  of  the  American  Republics  to 
the  Si.xth  International  Road  Congress  was  held  at  the  Pan  American 
Union  on  October  7,  1930,  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  Pan  American 
Highway,  and  specifically  to  study  a  proposal  submitted  by  the 
delegate  of  Costa  Rica,  Senor  J.  P.  Arango,  on  the  creation  of  a 
Permanent  Pan  American  Highway  Commission. 

After  a  lengthy  exchange  of  views  in  which  Mr.  Thomas  H. 
MacDonald,  of  the  United  States,  explained  the  present  organization 
that  has  been  established  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work  on  the  Pan 
American  Highway,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  was  merely  an 
informal  conference,  and  that  the  delegates  had  no  authority  to 
commit  their  respective  Governments,  the  following  resolution  was 
submitted  and  unanimously  adopted: 

Whereas,  the  representatives  of  the  various  Governments,  members  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  who  are  attending  the  Sixth  International  Road  Conference 
at  Washington  and  who  have  just  signed  a  Convention  covering  the  regulation  of 
international  motor  traffic  between  those  countries,  now  wish  to  record  their 
approval  of  the  work  already  begun  in  furthering  the  realization  of  the  great 
Pan  American  system  of  highways;  be  it 
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Htaolved,  That  they  urge  the  Pan  Ameriean  Union  and  the  Pan  American 
Confederation  for  Higliway  Education  to  proceed  as  expeditiously  as  possible 
witli  the  work  recoiumeuded  l)y  the  Road  Conferences  of  Buenos  Aires,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  Panama,  and  further,  tliat  they  pledge  their  support  to  all  activities 
leading  toward  the  early  realization  of  the  great  Pan  American  system  of  highways. 

Tlie  delegjate  of  Colombia,  Mr.  Enriiiue  Coronado  Suarez,  submitted 
the  following  resolution,  whieb  was  not  voted  upon,  but  which  it  was 
agreed  should  be  referred  to  the  Pan  Ameriean  Cnion  for  considera¬ 
tion  and  approval; 

Whereas,  the  S«‘cond  Pan  .American  Road  Congress,  lield  at  Rio  de  JaiKuro, 
pas.sed  a  resolution  readitig  as  follows: 

“VII.  (a)  To  recommend  to  the  (lovernments  re|)resented  in  this  Congress 
that  when  planning  or  increasing  their  systems  of  improved  highways,  they  adopt 
the  nnites  that  are  most  c«>nvenient  for  international  connecti«)ns;  also  that 
when  carrying  out  construction  they  should  give  ijreference,  as  much  as  possible, 
to  said  conneeting  highways. 

“(b)  To  consider,  in  connection  with  the  foregoing  paragraph,  as  international 
highways  those  which  connect  capitals  of  countries,  and  for  the  purpose  of  estab¬ 
lishing  the  Pan  American  Highway  System  to  recpiest  the  Governments  of  inter¬ 
ested  countries  to  send  as  quickly  as  possible  the  plans  of  those  highways  which 
should  Ik*  considered  international  to  the  Pan  American  Union,  which  is  recpiested 
to  undertake  this  important  work. 

“(c)  Whenever  the  connecting  |M*ints  of  the  highways  of  different  countries  do 
not  coincide  with  the  general  system  the  Pan  Ameriean  organization  in  charge  of 
the  work  mentioned  in  the  previous  paragraph,  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating 
such  gaps,  should  endeavor  to  promote  the  necessary  agreements  as  soon  as 
jmssible,”  and 

Whereas,  at  the  I  liter- American  Highway'  Conference  held  in  Panama  in  1929 
a  Commission  was  organized  for  the  section  including  and  from  that  Republic 
northward; 

Be  it  reeommended  to  the  Governments  of  the  other  American  nations  that 
if  they  deem  it  exjiedient  for  the  progress  of  the  Pan  .American  Highway,  the 
aforementioned  Commission  Ik*  enlarged  so  as  to  include  representatives  of  all 
the  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

A  comnuinication  was  also  submitted  to  the  group  from  Sr.  Ricardo 
A.  Garcia  Fernandez  of  Buenos  Aires,  transmitting  a  resolution  of  the 
Second  National  Tourist  Conference  of  Argentina,  held  in  Mendoza, 
March  22  to  29,  1930,  which  resolution  requested  the  national  and 
provincial  authorities  to  e.xtend  to  the  Pan  American  Union  the 
adherence  of  the  Argentine  Republic  to  the  project  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Pan  American  Highway. 
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“T  HAVE  known  for  many  years  that  the  fnnclainental  basis  of 
1  nnderstandini;  between  peoples  rests  more  on  their  cultural  rela¬ 
tions  than  on  the  daily  friction  of  business  life.”  With  these  sig¬ 
nificant  words,  President-Elect  Hoover,  during  his  visit  to  Argentina, 
commented  upon  the  work  of  the  Argentine-American  Cultural 
Institute. 

Founded  in  May,  1928,  this  organization  has  all  the  vigor  and 
enthusiasm  characteristic  of  youth  and  the  prestige  attached  to  a 
membership  which  includes  the  most  prominent  Argentine  and 
American  residents  of  Buenos  Aires — men  and  women  educators, 
merchants,  bankers,  publicists,  lawyers,  artists,  and  leaders  in  tbe 
field  of  social  welfare.  During  its  two  years  of  existence  it  has 
carried  out  a  varied  and  activ’e  program  designed  to  foster  intellectual 
interchange  with  the  United  States.  With  this  end  in  view,  one  of 
its  first  activities  was  the  establishment  of  relationships  with  persons 
and  organizations  in  the  United  States  interested  in  the  promotion  of 
international  cooperation  in  cultural  matters.  The  institute  was 
fortunate  in  securing  as  its  corresponding  secretarj'  in  the  United 
States  Dr.  C.  H.  Haring,  Professor  of  Latin  American  History  and 
Economics  at  Harvard  University.  The  closest  connection  was  im¬ 
mediately  established  with  the  Institute  of  International  Education 
of  New  York,  of  which  the  Buenos  Aires  organization  is  now  official 
reirresentative  in  Argentina.  Dr.  Alfredo  Uolmo,  President  of  the 
Argentine-American  Institute,  came  to  this  country  in  1929,  as  visit¬ 
ing  professor  in  Columbia  University;  his  presence  helped  to  stimu¬ 
late  an  already  awakened  interest  in  the  activities  of  the  former. 

The  first  notable  accomplishment  of  the  Institute  was  the  making 
of  arrangements  for  the  visit  of  25  Argentine  educators  to  the  United 
States  during  January  and  February,  1929.  After  bearing  the  im¬ 
pressions  of  these  men  and  women,  made  public  in  lectures,  press 
articles  and  pamphlets,  the  Institute  decided  to  offer  to  Aigentines 
the  opportunity  of  listening  to  an  interpretation  of  American  life  and 
institutions  by  “a  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  loves  his  country 
because  he  knows  it,  who  criticizes  it  because  be  would  have  it  better, 
and  who  praises  it  because  he  knows  its  merits.”  Waldo  Frank  was 
intrusted  with  this  important  mission  and  his  lectures,  delivered  last 
fall  in  Buenos  Aires  and  other  cities  of  the  Republic,  were  epoch- 
making  in  the  history  of  intellectual  relations  between  tbe  United 
States  and  Aigentina. 
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Upper;  Interior  of  the  Institute’s  head(|uarters  in  Buenos  Aires.  Lower:  Class  in  Kn^lish,  one  of  several 
under  the  direction  of  the  Institute.  More  than  1,000  persons  are  enroiled  in  the  English  clas-ses. 
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The  Institute  has  been  particularly  active  in  establishing  fellow¬ 
ships  to  enable  Argentine  students  to  do  graduate  work  in  the  United 
States.  Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  Senor  F41ix  T.  Munoz,  one  of 
its  members,  two  agricultural  experts,  Drs.  Willy  Rucks  and  Ruben 
Bence  Pieres,  were  sent  to  the  United  States.  Doctor  Rucks  is  at 
the  University  of  Iowa,  studying  the  infectious  diseases  of  hogs, 
while  Doctor  Pieres  is  at  the  University  of  California  making  an  in¬ 
tensive  study  of  the  citrus  fruit  industry.  The  preliminary  reports 
sent  by  these  fellows  have  been  widely  distributed,  copies  having 
been  recpiested  by  foreign  embassies  and  legations  to  transmit  to  their 
respective  countries.  Two  fellowships  of  $1,500  each  ‘  were  granted 
through  the  Institute  by  Vassar  College  to  Dr.  Telma  Reca  and 
Srta.  Hilda  Schiller  for  the  study  of  problems  of  child  welfare  and 
juvenile  delimiuency. 

On  behalf  of  the  Institute  of  International  Education,  the  Institute 
sponsored  the  Ai^entine  contest  for  the  best  essay  on  the  ideas  and 
institutions  of  the  United  States.^  The  prize  of  $3,500  was  awarded 
to  Dr.  Liborio  Justo  for  his  essay  entitled  The  Wake  qf  the  Mayflower. 
The  most  enthusiastic  response  has  been  accorded  to  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  an  annual  prize  of  500  pesos  which  the  Argentine-American 
Institute  has  offered  for  the  best  paper  by  an  Argentine  University 
student  on  some  aspect  of  life  and  culture  in  the  United  States. 

The  academic  department  of  the  Institute,  under  the  direction  of 
Srta.  Josefina  Molinelli  Wells,  provides  instruction  in  English, 
Spanish  for  foreigners,  and  American  literature;  classes  are  attended 
by  physicians,  dentists,  lawyers,  and  university  students.  More  than 
1,000  persons  are  enrolled  in  the  classes  in  English. 

Among  the  many  other  activities  which  have  helped  to  make  the 
Institute  an  effective  agency  of  international  cooperation,  special 
mention  should  be  made  of  the  following:  The  promotion  of  exchange 
professorships;  the  establishment  of  a  library  containing  an  excel¬ 
lent  collection  of  books  dealing  with  the  United  States;  a  series  of 
lectures  delivered  by  distinguished  visitors  and  local  authorities  on 
the  United  States;  information  and  other  assistance  given  to  Argen¬ 
tine  citizens  planning  to  travel  and  pursue  independent  study  in  the 
northern  Republic;  and  frequent  social  functions  given  in  honor  of 
prominent  American  guests. 

'  See  p.  1178  o(  this  issue. 

*  See  Bi'lletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  August,  1930,  p.  883. 
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SANTIAGO  DE  POMATA' 

A  COLONIAL  CHURCH  ON  LAKE  TITICACA 
By  Mary  Doris  Clark 

Archiltrt  and  Enginrer 

ATKCHNKWL  inspection  with  n  view  t(»  the  restoration  of  the 
^  churches  in  the  Province  of  Chii<‘uito,DepartnieMt  of  Puno.Peru, 
^ave  me  the  privile«;e  of  contemplating  those  inspiring  remains  which 
produce  so  powerful  an  impr''ssion  of  heaiity  and  of  the  mysticism 
characteristic  of  the  age,  now  almost  four  centuries  past,  in  which 
they  w  ere  laboriously  erected.  Not  only  is  their  general  design  admir¬ 
able,  hut  there  is  also  a  great  delicacy  of  detail  as,  for  example,  in  the 
slender  pilasters  and  the  e.xcjuisite  carving  of  the  stone  cornices  sup¬ 
porting  the  vaulting  of  the  nave  in  the  churches  of  Santa  Cruz  (now 
in  ruins)  and  of  San  Pedro  in  Juli,  capital  of  the  Province.  Another 
marvel  is  the  architecture  of  the  transept  and  of  the  high  altar  in  the 
church  of  San  Juan,  also  in  Juli:  On  monumental  twisted  columns, 
with  heautifidly  carved  capitals  in  the  Spanish  haro(jue  style,  rise 
arches  with  finely  sculptured  moldings.  So  exipiisite  is  this  tracery 
that  one  might  easily  l>elieve  it  to  he  of  wood.  There  was  still 
another  church  in  Juli  of  which  there  now  remains  only  the  ancient 
and  ruinous  hell  tower,  lifting  its  graceful  plateresque  silhouette 
against  the  sky  to  greet  the  traveler. 

But  all  these  churches  suffer  in  comparison  with  the  famous  church 
of  Santiago  at  Pomata,  not  because  they  were  left  unfinished,  for 
Santiago  likewise  was  never  completed,  hut  because,  since  construc¬ 
tion  was  carried  on  at  intervals  over  a  long  ])eriod,  the  style  was 
modified  from  time  to  time  and  the  various  materials  do  not  blend 
into  a  harmonious  whole.  Santiago,  on  the  other  hand,  is  entirely  of 
the  same  reddish  stone,  and  of  great  architectural  merit. 

This  great  shrine  of  the  C'hristian  faith  deserves  attention  because 
of  the  grace  of  its  design,  the  majesty  of  its  pilasters,  the  slenderness 
of  its  tower,  the  elegance  of  its  dooi"s,  the  beauty  of  its  Spanish 
Renaissance  altar  of  silver  and  gold,  and  the  profusion  of  its  stone- 
carving,  which,  although  of  an  exaggerated  baroque,  is  so  finely 
executed  that  it  seems  done  in  cedar.  Lastly,  there  is  a  magnificent 
dome  supjiorted  on  pendentives  so  delicately  sculptured  that  they 
appear  to  he  made  of  filigree.  The  birds,  beasts,  and  flowers  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  region  round  about  Pomata  are  used  as  motives. 

Set  on  a  rocky  hill  on  the  outskirts  of  Pomata,  the  church  gives 
the  impression  of  a  ship  about  to  set  sail  on  the  waters  of  the  neigh- 


■  Translated  from  Ciudad  g  Campo,  No.  47,  ItttO,  Lima,  Peru. 
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Court««y  of  Mftry  Dorii  Clark 

TUE  CUVRCII  OF  SANTIAGO  AT  POMATA.  PERU 

The  main  facade  which,  like  the  entire  church,  is  built  of  reddish  stone.  In  the  magniflcent  tower,  now- 
restored,  hang  the  sonorous  bells  which  may  be  heard  in  neighboring  towns  and  far  over  the  waters  of 
Lake  Titicaca.  The  tower  at  the  left  has  never  been  completed. 

17027— 30— Bull.  11 - 3 
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Courteiiy  of  Mary  Doris  Clark 

ENTKANCE  OX  THE  MAIX  SQUARE 

This  facade  is  covered  with  a  profusion  of  delicate  carving,  the  motives  including  the  flowers  and  fruits 
of  the  immediate  region.  On  the  columns  especially  the  work  is  as  fine  as  though  they  were  of  wood. 

boring:  lake.  Titicaca,  the  largest  lake  in  South  America,  as  far- 
famed  as  the  Swiss  Lake  of  the  Four  Forest  Cantons,  seems  a  cup  of 
liquid  emerald  held  by  the  majestic  Andes.  This  sheet  of  limpid 
water  boasts  the  famous  Island  of  the  Sun,  from  which,  according  to 
legend,  came  Manco  Capac  and  Mama  Ocllo,  the  Children  of  the  Sun 
and  Moon,  to  conquer  Cuzco  and  to  establish  the  famous  dynasty  of 
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THE  NAVE 


The  ribs  of  the  barrel-vaulted  nave  have  inserts  of  the  fine  sculpture  so  characteristic  of  the  church.  The 
sturdiness  of  construction  of  the  building  may  be  judged  by  the  depth  of  the  elaborateiy  carved  window 
recesses  on  the  left. 


the  Incas.  When  dawn  gilds  the  mountain  peaks  life  begins  to  stir 
among  the  reeds  along  the  banks;  many-colored  birds  leave  their 
nests,  the  gulls  swoop  over  the  rippling  surface,  and  on  the  smiling 
shores  the  w'hite  and  purple  panguanas  chatter  to  each  other;  the 
patient  Indian  comes  to  cut  the  reeds  for  making  his  light  skiff,  in 
which,  propelled  by  the  wind,  with  a  pole  for  both  oar  and  rudder, 
he  sails  by  day  from  port  to  port  or  at  night  goes  fishing. 
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THE  MAIN  ALTAR 

The  baroque  retable  of  gilded  cedar  is  remarkably  well  preserved.  Above  the  tabernacle  is  the  statu^ 
Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary,  before  whose  shrine  in  former  days  pilgrims  gathered  from  distant  lands.  Tm 
raintings  represent  the  Holy  Trinity,  St.  Francis,  St.  Dominic,  St.  Bonaventura,  and  St.  ThomM. 
The  main  altar  is  made  of  silver,  and  the  side  altars  are  decorated  with  typical  stone  carving. 


CourUgy  of  Mary  Doha  Clark 

AN  INTERIOR  DOORWAY 

This  door,  leading  to  the  sacristy,  is  of  elaborately  carved  stone  and  still  shows  traces  of  the  original  gilding 

On  the  banks  of  this  lake  of  golden  legend,  there  lived  long  ago  an 
unknown  people,  to  whose  remarkable  culture  the  immense  granite 
blocks  of  Tiahuanaco  stand  as  a  monument;  around  it  the  Quechuas 
and  Aymaras  met  in  bloody  combat;  there  settled  the  Spaniards 
after  the  Comiuest,  and  there  flourish  to-day  many  towns,  such  as 
Moho,  Puno,  Have,  Juli,  Pomata,  Yunguyo,  Zepita,  Copacabana, 
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THE  SILVER  ALTAR 

The  main  altar  and  ciborium  are  of  pure  silver  elaborated  in  a  repoussi  design  in  the  style  of  the  Spanisb 
Kenaissance.  The  central  panel  of  the  frontal  depicts,  on  each  side  of  the  monogram  of  the  Virgin,  the 
battle  between  St.  Michael  and  the  dragon. 
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CourtMy  of  Mary  Doris  Clark 

A  DISUSED  DOORWAY 

This  formor  entrance  to  one  of  the  transepts  is  ornamented  with  palm  leaves  and  laurel.  The  original 
door  has  been  removed  and  the  space  filleil  with  adobe. 

and  Gimciui,  inhabited  (diiefly  iiy  Aymaras,  Indians  of  bronzed  skin 
and  sturdy  frame. 

On  the  western  shore  of  the  lake  lies  the  large  and  famous  Province 
of  Chucuito,  brought  under  the  scepter  of  the  Incas  by  Lloque  Yupan- 
qui,  and  in  the  days  of  Spanish  rule  a  district  reserved  for  the  Crown 
because  of  its  wealth  and  population.  About  1534  it  was  visited  by 
the  famous  Fray  Tomas  de  San  Martin  who,  with  the  aid  ol  Domin¬ 
ican  monks,  proceeded  to  evangelize  it.  In  the  course  of  time  the 
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Dominicans  founded  convents  in  the  towns  of  Chucuito,  Juli,  Poinata, 
and  Copaoabana,  and  brought  the  Indians  of  Have,  Zepita,  and 
Yunguyo  under  their  tutelage;  they  erected  various  beautiful  churches 
and  remained  in  the  Province  until  1569. 

One  of  the  towns  where  the  Dominicans  stayed  longest  was  Pomata. 
That  this  is  a  very  ancient  settlement  is  shown  by  the  remains  of 
dressed  stone,  of  inferior  Incan  type,  built  into  house  walls,  and  by 
the  chuUpas,  or  tombs  in  the  form  of  round  towers  built  over  stone 
vaults.  Pomata  is  situated  on  a  hill  which  rises  from  Lake  Titicaca 
toward  the  mountains;  it  enjoys  an  abundant  water  supply,  a  good 
climate,  and  attractive  vegetation ;  brightened  by  many  lovely  flowers, 
it  presents  a  simple,  charming  aspect.  In  1545  Fray  Tomas  and  the 
Dominicans  raised  the  first  chapel,  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  of  the 
Rosary,  and  the  first  parish  church,  San  Martin,  undoubtedly  so 
named  in  honor  of  Fray  Tomas.  Later  they  erected  the  churches  of 
San  Miguel  and  Santiago,  San  Martin  being  administered  by  the 
Prior  and  the  others  by  two  monks,  all  three  of  whom  were  assisted 
by  a  fourth  member  of  the  order.  There  was  also  a  Dominican  con¬ 
vent,  which  was  eventually  made  a  priory. 

The  Dominicans  were  the  religious  leaders  of  Pomata  for  periods  of 
greater  or  less  duration  during  more  than  200  years.  Arriving  about 
1534,  they  stayed  until  1569,  as  has  been  said,  when  the  incessant 
edicts  of  the  Viceroy  Don  Francisco  de  Toledo  so  wearied  the  Provin¬ 
cial  Superior  Fray  Alonso  de  la  Cerda  that  he  commanded  the  other 
Dominicans  to  leave  not  only  Pomata  but  the  entire  Province  of 
Chucuito,  to  the  great  regret  of  Spaniards  and  Indians  alike. 

Eight  years  later — that  is,  in  1577 — he  gave  Juli  to  the  Jesuits,  who 
made  it  a  very  important  mission  center  until  they  were  expelled 
from  Spain  and  Spanish  America  (1767);  Copacabana,  which  is  still 
a  noted  sanctuary  of  the  Virgin,  was  turned  over  to  the  Augustines, 
and  the  other  towns  and  parishes  in  the  Province  were  intrusted  to 
secular  priests 

After  the  same  worthy  Fray  Alonso  de  la  Cerda  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Bishop  of  Chuquisaca,  he  returned  Pomata  in  1590  to  the 
Dominicans,  because  of  the  especial  veneration  in  which  they  held  the 
Virgin  of  that  place,  but  at  the  death  of  the  Bishop,  two  years  later, 
it  reverted  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  clergy  until  1600,  when  the 
Dominicans  again  recovered  it  by  virtue  of  a  royal  cedula  and  held 
it  for  a  century  and  a  half.  At  the  death  of  Fray  Josd  Barreto,  a  cedula 
of  Fernando  VI  appointed  as  acting  parish  priest  Joseph  de  Mariaca, 
who  took  possession  by  proxy  December  1,  1754.  Thus  ended  the 
labors  of  the  Dominicans  in  Pomata,  where  they  left  as  a  perpetual 
testimony  of  their  stay  the  noble  church  of  Santiago,  one  of  the  finest 
monuments  of  the  colonial  period  in  Peiu. 
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The  towering  genius  in  Brazilian  music  is  without  doubt  Carlos 
Gomes.  When  in  1870  the  opera  II  Guarany  w’as  sung  for  the 
first  time  at  La  Scala,  the  celebrated  opera  house  in  Milan,  the  famous 
Italian  composer  Giuseppe  Verdi,  full  of  enthusiasm,  greeted  Carlos 
Gomes  with  the  following  historical  words;  “Questo  giovane  comincia 
da  dorefinisco  io!”  (This  young  man  is  beginning  where  I  leave  off!) 

With  inspired  originality,  Carlos  Gomes  expressed  Brazilian  themes 
in  terms  of  Italian  technique,  then  at  the  height  of  its  glory.  The 
harmonic  richness,  brilliancy  of  tone,  and  melodic  quality  of  his  com¬ 
positions  won  all  audiences. 

On  July  11,  1836,  Antonio  Carlos  Gomes  was  born  in  the  city  of 
Campinas,  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  where  his  father,  the  Portuguese 
conductor  Manuel  Jos6  Gomes,  had  settled  as  teacher  of  music  and 
orchestra  conductor. 

Carlos  Gomes’  uncle,  Jos4  Pedro  de  Sant’Anna  Gomes,  a  very 
famous  and  popular  violinist,  was  also  a  resident  of  Campinas. 
Thanks  to  these  musical  relatives,  the  talent  of  the  gifted  youth 
developed  rapidly.  At  the  age  of  15  he  had  already  begun  to  compose. 
In  1860  he  went  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  he  entered  the  conserva¬ 
tory  and  attended  classes  in  composition  under  the  famous  Italian 
professor  Gioacchino  Giannini. 

On  September  4,  1861,  Gomes’  first  opera,  A  Noite  do  Gastello  (An 
Evening  at  the  Castle),  was  sung  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  with  tremendous 
success.  The  Emperor  Dom  Pedro  II  conferred  upon  the  composer 
the  knighthood  of  the  Order  of  the  Rose. 

Several  other  compositions  and  successes  won  for  Gomes  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  orchestra  of  the  National  Opera  House.  On  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  his  second  opera  Joaniia  de  Flandres,  Dom  Pedro  II,  wishing 
to  reward  such  talent  in  a  substantial  way,  offered  the  gifted  young 
man  a  fellowship  for  study  in  Italy.  He  accepted  and  entered  the 
Conservatory  of  Milan,  then  the  leading  musical  school  of  Europe, 
where  he  soon  became  popular,  his  ability  being  highly  regarded  by 
professors,  conductors,  and  students  alike.  In  1866  he  recieved  the 
title  of  conductor  (maestro)  from  the  conservatory. 
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One  evening  when  Gomes  was  seated  in  a  Milanese  caf4  a  newsboy 
passed,  selling  papers  and  novels,  and  the  composer’s  ear  was  struck 
by  the  announcement  “//  Guarany,  a  Brazilian  novel!  A  story  of 
the  Indians!”  Carlos  Gomes  jumped  from  his  seat,  bought  the 
volume  and  went  home  to  peruse  Jos^  de  Alencar’s  masterpiece, 
already  familiar  to  most  Brazilians,  but  which  he  had  never  happened 
to  read.  The  emotion  that  the  novel  produced  in  him  is  easily 
perceptible  in  the  opera  based  upon  it. 


CAKI.OS  (lO.MEJ 
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With  II  Guarany  Carlos  Gomes  introduced  into  opera  the  use  of 
indigenous  characters  and  setting,  as  Gonsalves  Dias  and  Jos6  de 
Alencar  had  done  in  literature. 

The  next  opera  of  Carlos  Gomes  was  Fosca  (1872),  Italian  in  inspira¬ 
tion  and  technique.  This  was  very  highly  praised  by  Gounod,  as 
was  also  Salvator  Rosa  (1874),  which  tvas  warmly  received  in  Genoa 
at  the  Carlo  Felice  Opera  House.  The  latter  became  perhaps  his 
most  popular  opera  in  Italy. 
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Maria  Tvdor  (1879)  was  a  notable  achievement.  Lo  Schiavo  is 
another  masterpiece,  especially  gripping  to  those  Brazilians  who  are 
familiar  with  the  poetical  works  of  Castro  Alves,  particularly  0  nario 
negreiro  (The  Slave  Ship)  and  Vozes  d’ Africa  (Voices  of  Africa),  On 
February  21,  1891,  Condor  had  its  very  successful  premiere  at  La  Scala 
in  Milan. 

Besides  operas,  Carlos  Gomes  wrote  a  symphonic  poem,  Colombo, 
prepared  for  the  celebration  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  of  the  quatercentenary 
of  the  discovery  of  America,  and  a  number  of  arias  in  the  native  style 
known  as  modinhas,  which  are  very  popular  in  Brazil.  Some  of  his 
best  modinhas  are:  Tao  longe  de  mim  distante;  Bella  nympha  de 
minha  alma;  and  Conselhos  e  suspiros  d’alma.  He  wrote  also  several 
hymns,  including  Hymno  Academico,  for  the  students  of  Sao  Paulo; 
Hymno  do  Ceard;  and  The  American  Centennial  Hymn,  composed  at 
the  request  of  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  for  the  Philadelphia  Exposition 
in  1876. 

Carlos  Gomes  died  in  the  city  of  Belem,  State  of  Para,  on  May  19, 
1896,  while  director  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music  there.  He  left 
unfinished  several  operas,  including  Os  Mosqueteiros  do  Rei,  Moema, 
Leona,  Palma,  Ninon  de  Lenclos,  Cavalheiro  Bizarro,  and  Cantico 
dos  Canticos.  With  the  death  of  Carlos  Gomes  the  world  lost  one  of 
its  great  musicians. 

But  Carlos  Gomes  is  not  Brazil’s  only  notable  composer.  He  had 
many  predecessors,  some  very  brilliant,  as  well  as  numerous  successors 
of  great  merit,  who  rank  amongst  the  best  in  the  Americas. 

In  colonial  days  two  musical  types  were  developed  simultaneously 
by  the  first  European  settlers  in  Brazil.  One  was  the  popular,  the 
other  the  liturgical  and  classical.  Most  of  the  compositions  of  the 
popular  type  are  anonymous,  but  Gregorio  de  Mattos  should  be 
remembered  as  one  of  the  most  talented  and  prolific  composers  of 
such  music.  To  Brazilian  Indian  themes  was  added  the  music  of 
the  early  colonists,  with  some  occasional  Spanish  strains,  the  whole 
being  enriched  later  with  melodies  of  the  transplanted  negroes. 
From  the  early  Portuguese  serranilha  was  developed  the  famous 
modinha.  The  African  contribution  is  perhaps  the  most  important; 
it  persists  till  the  present  in  the  characteristic  batnqne,  the  satnba 
with  its  unlimited  variety,  the  maxixe  and  other  types. 

Concurrently  with  these  popular  forms,  liturgical  and  classical 
music  was  cultivated  in  Brazil.  The  latter  was  taught  in  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  schools,  such  as  the  one  described  by  the  French  traveler 
Francois  Pyrard  in  the  seventeenth  century  as  being  conducted  along 
the  same  lines  as  those  maintained  by  the  German  princes.  Pyrard 
also  mentions  a  wealthy  landowner  w'ho  in  1610  sent  for  a  distin¬ 
guished  musician  and  composer  from  France  to  teach  his  slaves. 
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In  liturfrical  music  the  Jesuits  accomplished  wonders  and  throuf'h 
the  works  they  left  in  the  churches  one  can  realize  the  high  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  musical  culture  of  their  pupils.  Soon  after  Prince  Regent 
Joao  reached  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1808  the  Portuguese  court  attended 
mass  at  the  church  of  St.  Ignatius  Ijoyola.  Everyone  was  greatly 
surprised  to  hear  a  marvelous  vocal  and  instrumental  rendition  of  the 
musical  service,  executed  by  negroes  of  both  se.xes  under  the  direction 
of  Father  Jos6  Mauricio,  who  was  readily  recognized  as  an  accom¬ 
plished  musician  by  the  appreciative  audience. 

Father  Jose  Mauricio  Nunes  Garcia  was  born  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
September  22,  1767,  and  from  his  childhood  showed  a  marked  inclina¬ 
tion  for  music.  He  was  sent  to  study  under  Salvador  Jos4,  who  in  a 
few  years  proclaimed  him  his  most  talented  pupil.  He  studied 
clavicord,  viola,  and  organ,  and  was  gifted  with  a  fine  voice.  Later 
he  took  up  the  study  of  Latin,  philosophy,  and  theology,  singing  his 
first  mass  in  1792.  The  Bishop  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  spoke  of  him  as  a 
very  learned  and  pious  priest. 

In  1798  Father  Jos6  Mauricio  became  musical  director  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  the  Prince  Regent  in  1 808  made  him 
inspector  of  music  of  the  Royal  Chapel.  The  Portuguese  sovereign 
used  to  call  Father  Jos6  Mauricio  “the  new  Marcos,”  Marcos 
Portugal  being  then  the  outstanding  Portuguese  musician,  well  known 
all  over  Europe.  In  1813  Marcos  Portugal,  with  a  number  of 
artists,  reached  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  the  religious  celebrations  of  the 
cathedral  rivaled  those  held  at  St.  Peter’s  in  Rome.  In  those  days 
Rio  de  Janeiro  was  one  of  the  greatest  musical  centers  in  the 
world. 

Segismundo  Neukomm,  a  celebrated  pupil  of  Haydn  who  spent 
a  few  years  in  Brazil,  on  his  return  to  Paris  proclaimed  Father  Jos4 
Mauricio  the  greatest  improviser  in  the  world,  and  as  a  composer 
placed  him  beside  Mozart,  especially  since  the  Brazilian’s  music 
showed  a  strong  German  influence,  owing  to  his  study  of  Bach, 
Mozart,  and  Haydn. 

On  April  18,  1830,  while  singing  a  hymn  in  honor  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  Father  Josd  Mauricio  passed  away.  He  left  about  200  com¬ 
positions,  the  best  known  being  his  masses. 

The  name  of  the  Emperor  Dom  Pedro  I  (1798-1834)  should  also 
be  mentioned  here  for  his  achievements  as  musician  and  composer. 
He  studied  under  Father^Josd  Mauricio  and  Segismundo  Neukomm. 
Most  of  his  works  are  lost,  although  the  Indepemlence  Hymn,  the 
overture  of  an  opera  played  in  Paris  in  1832,  and  several  pieces  of 
sacred  music  have  been  preserved. 

The  most  famous  pupil  of  Father  Jos6  Mauricio,  however,  was 
Francisco  Manoel  da  Silva  (1795-1865),  a  great  teacher  of  music  and 
comjMiser  of  the  setting  of  the  Brazilian  national  anthem.  In  hb  last 
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days  Francisco  Manuel  had  the  pleasure  of  greeting  Carlos  Gomes, 
the  rising  star  of  Brazilian  music. 

At  the  time  when  Carlos  Gomes  was  the  leading  figure  in  the 
Brazilian  musical  world  and  a  great  exponent  of  the  Italian  School, 
other  artists  were  following  new  currents.  Among  them  should  be 
singled  out  Leopoldo  Miguez  (1850-1902),  a  disciple  of  Liszt  and 
Wagner,  who  enriched  Brazilian  music  with  the  fresh  inspiration  and 
the  colorful  technique  of  the  Wagnerian  school.  Miguez’  masterpiece 
is  the  opera  /  Salduni,  in  which  he  uses  all  the  powerful  descriptive 
genius  of  a  tropical  imagination.  He  may  perhaps  lack  a  certain 
depth  in  his  treatment,  but  his  form  is  perfect.  I  Saldunivras  performed 
for  the  first  time  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  September  20,  1901.  Prior  to 
this  masterpiece  Leopoldo  Miguez  wrote  a  considerable  number  of 
symphonic  poems,  the  best  known  being  ProwetAcu  (pp.  21),  Ace  Libertas 
(op.  18),  Parisina  (op.  15),  Ode  a  Victor  Hugo  (op.  13),  and  Ode  a 
Benjamin  Constant  (op.  23). 

Alexandre  Ijevy  (1864-1892)  utilized  popular  Brazilian  themes  for 
his  compositions.  His  Serie  BrasUeira  (Prelude,  Rustic  Dance, 
Lament,  By  the  Side  of  the  Rivulet,  and  Samba)  for  orchestra  has  been 
enthusiastically  applauded  many  times.  The  Brazilian  Tango  and 
the  Variations  on  a  Brazilian  Theme  also  have  a  never  failing  appeal. 
His  suite  Schumaniana  is  likewise  very  highly  esteemed. 

Among  the  brilliant  modern  composers  who  endeavored  to  use 
native  themes  in  their  works,  the  most  distinguished  was  Alberto  Nepo- 
muceno  (1864-1920).  Born  in  Ceara,  the  son  of  a  distinguished 
musician,  Nepomuceno  studied  in  his  native  city,  in  Pernambuco, 
and  afterw'ards  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  France.  On  being  appointed 
professor  of  organ  at  the  National  Institute  of  Music  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
he  established  himself  there.  His  influence  as  a  teacher  was  very 
great.  His  compositions,  at  first  received  with  a  certain  reserve,  as 
they  were  not  modeled  on  classic  European  lines,  afterwards  became 
very  popular.  His  Garatuja  and  the  Serie  BrasUeira  {Alcorada  na 
Serra,  Intermedia,  A  Sesta  na  Rede  and  Batuque)  for  orchestra,  are 
universally  considered  masterpieces.  His  most  popular  songs  are 
Tu  is  sol,  Amo-te  muito.  Amor  indeciso,  Turqueza,  Kama  Concha, 
Trocas,  Cantigas,  Olha-me  and  As  Uydras. 

Another  modern  composer  deserving  mention  is  Henrique  Oswaldo, 
who  has  produced  a  number  of  beautiful  compositions,  such  as 
Elegia,La  neige,  Bibi  s'endort,  and  Pierrot  se  meurt, in  which  the  French 
influence  is  perceptible.  His  chamber  music  is  also  very  highly 
praised. 

Francisco  Braga,  who  studied  under  Massenet  in  Paris,  is  another 
great  name  in  the  Brazilian  musical  world.  His  rich  and  brilliant 
music  is  based  on  native  sidijects.  His  symphonies,  which  are  of 
high  order,  include  Oraqao  e  Patria,  Paysage,  Cauchemar,  Episodio 
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Symphonico,  and  Pro  Patria.  His  Marabd  is  a  masterpiece  of  descrip¬ 
tion,  with  a  colorful  background  for  the  melancholy  song  of  Marabd. 
Francisco  Braga  wTote  the  opera  Annita  Garibaldi,  several  hymns  and 
piano  compositions,  all  of  them  very  highly  praised  by  the  critics. 

Arthur  Xapoleao,  perhaps  the  greatest  pianist  who  ever  lived  in 
Brazil,  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  compositions  for  one  and  two 
pianos,  included  in  his  masterpieces  being  Romance  e  Habanera,  Suite, 
Tarantella,  Valsa  Impromptu,  and  Vaha  Melodia. 

Carlos  Mesquita,  Henrique  de  Mesquita,  Delgado  de  Carvalho, 
Araujo  Vianna,  Francisco  Valle,  Manuel  Joaquim  de  Macedo,  Assis 
Pacheco,  Abdon  Milanez,  Carlos  de  Campos,  and  Joao  Gomes,  jr., 
are  all  composers  of  note,  highly  regarded  by  Brazilian  audiences. 

Among  virtuosi  and  famous  teachers  the  name  of  Alfredo 
Bevilacqua,  pianist,  stands  preeminent.  The  stars  of  the  younger 
generation  include  Antonietta  Rudge  Miller,  Ivonne  Geslin,  Fanny 
Guimaraes  (1887-1920),  Alfredo  Oswaldo,  son  of  the  great  Henrique 
Oswaldo,  who  before  his  recent  retirement  was  highly  regarded  both  as 
a  concert  pianist  and  as  a  teacher  at  the  Peabody  Conservatory,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  Guiomar  Novaes,  warmly  admired  by  American  audiences, 
Sylvia  Figueiredo,  Clementina  Velho,  Maria  Antonia,  and  Dyla 
Torres  Josetti. 

The  musical  trends  that  appeared  as  a  reaction  to  the  Wagnerian 
School  found  a  number  of  followers  in  Brazil.  The  work  of  Claude 
Debussy  and  Maurice  Ravel,  and  more  recently  of  Igor  Stravinsky, 
Eric  Satie  and  other  impressionists,  became  popular  in  Brazil  at  an 
early  date,  Glauco  Velasques  (1884-1914)  being  one  of  the  first 
Brazilians  to  join  the  new  school.  His  trios,  sonatas,  and  fantasias 
have  a  characteristic  rhythm;  and  his  vocal  music  is  of  high  quality. 
He  left  unfinished  a  lyric  drama  Soeur  Beatrice,  based  on  Maeterlinck’s 
work. 

Another  very  brilliant  Brazilian  impressionist  is  Heitor  Villa  Lobos, 
who  has  enriched  musical  literature  with  a  number  of  beautiful 
compositions.  His  treatment  of  a  subject  is  markedly  emotional,  as 
he  always  tries  to  e.xpress  the  subjective,  not  limiting  himself  solely  to 
description.  Tedio  da  Alrorada,  Serenidade,  Prole  do  Rebe,  Dansat 
Africanaa,  and  many  of  his  other  compositions  are  delightful. 

Luciano  Gallet  has  studied  Brazilian  folk  music  with  great  success 
and  his  work  is  remarkable  in  every  respect. 

Oswaldo  Guerra,  Nininha  Leao  Velloso  Guerra,  Joao  de  Souza 
Lima,  Antonio  de  Sk  Pereira,  Oscar  Louren^o  Fernandes,  and  Assis 
Republicano  are  all  composers  of  high  reputation, 

Sao  Paulo  is  the  second  artistic  capital  of  Brazil,  after  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  music  has  always  been  cultivated  there  with  great  inter¬ 
est.  Luigi  Chiaflfarelli,  born  in  Italy  and  educated  in  Gennany, 
was  one  of  the  leading  musicians  of  Sao  Paulo,  the  famous  pianist 
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Antonietta  Rudge  Muller  being  one  of  his  best  pupils.  Feli.x  de  Otero, 
Ruegger,  Alexandre  Levy,  Antonio  Carlos  de  Andrade,  and  Guiomar 
Novaes  are  other  Sao  Paulo  artists  noted  in  the  New  World. 

In  Northern  Brazil,  at  Belem,  Para,  the  successor  of  Carlos  Gomes 
is  the  great  Brazilian  conductor,  Meneleu  de  Campos,  who  completed 
his  course  at  the  Conservatory  of  Milan  with  the  highest  honor. 

In  the  State  of  Para  two  men  merit  special  mention — the  great 
conductor  Henriiiue  Eidalio  Gurjao  (1833-1885)  and  the  baritone 
Corhiniano  Villaga.  The  former  studied  in  Rome  under  Pacini  and  in 
the  C’onservatory  of  Genoa;  his  principal  works  are  the  opera  Idalia, 
several  hymns,  romances,  and  marches.  The  latter  studied  in  Paris 
and  has  sung  in  the  best  opera  houses  of  Europe  and  America. 

Pernambuco  has  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  Brazilian  music 
in  the  persons  of  Amaro  Barreto  filho,  pianist,  and  Euclides  Fonseca, 
pianist  and  conductor.  The  latter  has  composed  a  number  of  sym¬ 
phonic  poems  and  a  national  opera,  Leonora. 

Bahia  is  also  an  important  musical  center.  In  colonial  days  Damiao 
Barhosa  was  as  well  known  in  Bahia  as  Father  Jos4  Mauricio  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  Andrd  Diogo  Vaz  Mutum,  Josd  dos  Santos  Barreto,  and 
Joao  Ilonorato  Reges  were  the  leaders  in  the  decades  of  the  first 
Empire,  while  Rocha  Mussurunga  distinguished  himself  also  as 
teacher.  In  modern  times  Cornelio  Vidal  da  Cunha,  Jos6  Pereira 
Rebou^as,  Souza  Limeira,  Miguel  dos  Anjos  Torres,  Livino  Fausto 
dos  Santos,  Adelelmo  do  Nascimento,  and  Joao  Amado  Coutinho 
Barata  are  known  to  all  Bahians. 
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ruins. 


GUATEMALA 
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(^tra  vmnr  ^  ^  ‘‘‘V’  <  «l"a'"‘y  <><-noml  o(  (limu-nwla.  which  included  all 

-■  del  Carmen. 


MODEKN  (jrATEMAEA 

(iuaU'niala,  th<>  rapital,  a  rity  (if  alioiit  IKi.OOO  inhahitanta,  sitiiatril  at  an  altitiiilr  of  nearly  'Min 
fe.'t,  was  founded  in  I'TtiafUT  tlH>  destriietion  of  the  eity  now  known  as  Antiitua.  I'liper.  A  hit  of 
t'entral  I'urk.  I^wer:  lleaihptarters  of  tla-  National  I’olke. 


GUATEMALA 


Courtesy  of  Ilia  Excellency  Seftor  M.  M.  Hcrrers.  Mioiater  of  Agriculture  of  GuatemsU 
MOOKHN  GUATEMALA 

Upper:  Pr.'sUlcnt  ("hac^n  of  OuaP'iualn  layinir  the  la<t  brick  of  the  a‘wer  system  in  the  workers’  quarter 
•  of  Guatemala  City  on  l.alKtr  Day,  llWH.  l/)wer:  A  fine  street  thnniRh  this  a'clion  of  the  capital.  Presi¬ 
dent  Chacon's  administration  has  bv.>eu  marke<l  by  constructive  activities  in  behalf  of  the  workers  of 
the  capital. 


CourtMy  of  Ilia  Excellency  Sehor  M.  M.  Ilcrrert.  Miniatcr  of  AKrtcuUtire  of  fluatcinala 


GUATEMALAN  HOADS 

Upfier:  A  section  of  the  P&seo 
<le  la  Heforma  in  Quatemalt 
City.  Ix'ft:  Giant  oaks  on 
the  road  from  Guatemala  to 
Que  zaltenango. 


GUATEMALA 


GUATEMALA 


CourtM>'  of  Ili«  Ktrellency.  SeAor  M.  M.  Ilerr**r».  Mtniatf>r  of  Acriculturv  of  (lUfttemAU 
LAKK  ATITLAN,  (irATKMALA 

Prrhapts  the  most  h.-autiful  lake  in  the  Guatemalan  hiKhlands.  I'niier;  A  view  of  the  lak;  showing 
two  of  the  volcanoes.  Atitlan  at  the  left  and  San  Pedro  at  the  right.  Lower:  The  lake  as  seen  from 
mar  shore. 


GUATEMALA 


CkMirtesy  of  Schluboch,  Sapper  ft  Co. 


THE  COFFEE  INDUS¬ 
TRY 

Coflep  is  GuatPtnala’s  chief 
product  and  export.  Up- 
l)er:  A  nursery  of  younfi 
plants  protected  by  banana 
trees.  UTt:  A  croup  of 
Indians  picking  collee. 


Courtcs)'  of  His  Exretloncy  SoAor  M.  M.  Herrrra.  MInkter  of  Anrirulturo  of  Guatomala 
AOHICt’LTUKAL  PRODUCTS  OF  GUATEMALA 
This  exhibit  includes  1  yuoa  rcxct,  ohc'ese,  corn,  rice,  several  kinds  of  sejuash,  and  10  varieties  of  heans. 
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By  Charles  E.  Babcock 
Librarian  of  the  Pan  American  Union 

Recognizing  that  the  cultural  relations  between  peoples  can 
not  be  developed  without  a  proper  understanding  of  their  litera¬ 
ture,  the  First  International  Conference  of  American  States,  held  in 
Washington  in  1889-90,  made  provisions  for  the  creation  of  a  Pan 
American  Library  to  be  established  in  Washington.  Between  1826, 
when  Simon  Bolivar,  the  Liberator,  assembled  at  Panama  the  first  Pan 
American  conference  and  1889,  when  James  G.  Blaine,  then  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States,  invited  delegates  from  all  the  Americas 
to  meet  in  Washington  for  the  First  International  Conference  of 
American  States,  nothing  had  been  done  officially  toward  collecting 
in  any  specially  designated  location  books  relating  to  those  countries. 
Dr.  Carlos  Martinez  Silva  of  Colombia,  who  with  other  Latin 
American  delegates  apj)reciated  this  need  and  felt  that  some  con¬ 
structive  action  should  be  taken,  proposed  at  the  meeting  on  April  18, 
1890,  the  establishment  in  the  city  of  Washington  of  a  library  “to 
which  each  Government  coidd  send  on  its  own  account  the  most 
complete  collection  possible  of  historical,  literar}’,  and  geographical 
works,  laws,  maps,  manuscripts,  and  official  documents  relating  to 
the  history  and  civilization  of  America,  so  that  the  results  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  and  scientific  labor  in  all  America  might  be  collected  together 
under  a  single  roof”  prophesying  that  “in  the  course  of  20  years  this 
library  will  have  an  importance  unrivaled  in  the  world.” 

The  result  of  this  proposal  was  the  adoption  by  the  conference  of 
the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  established  at  such  location  in  the  city  of  Washington 
as  the  Government  of  the  United  States  may  designate,  to  commemorate  the 
meeting  of  the  International  American  Conference,  a  Latin  American  Memorial 
Library,  to  lx*  forme<l  by  contributions  from  all  the  Governments  represented 
in  this  Conference,  wherein  shall  l>e  collected  all  the  historical,  geographical,  and 
literary  works,  maps,  manuscripts,  and  official  documents  relating  to  the  history 
and  civilization  of  America,  siich  library  to  be  solemnlj’  dedicated  on  the  day  on 
which  the  United  States  celebrates  the  Fourth  Centennial  of  the  Discovery  of 
America. 

While  the  prophecy  of  Dr.  Martinez  Silva  has  not  yet  been  entirely 
fulfilled,  from  his  inspiration  there  has  been  developed  a  great  inter¬ 
national  library  on  the  American  Republics  that  now  contains  71,530 
volumes  and  pamphlets,  309,633  catalogue  and  inde.x  cards,  1813 
maps  and  atlases,  and  1,227  regularly  received  periodicals. 
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The  original  resolution,  passed  April  18,  1890,  was  amended  on  the 
same  date  to  “baptize  this  library  with  the  name  of  ‘The  Library  of 
Columbus.’  ”  Inasmuch  as  this  appellation  was  afterwards  found  to 
conflict  with  that  of  another  library,  the  Second  International 
American  Conference,  held  in  Mexico  in  1901-2,  changed  it  to 
“Columbus  Memorial  Library.” 

The  United  States  Government,  in  compliance  with  the  original 
resolution,  designated  the  offices  of  the  organization  then  known  as 
the  International  Bureau  of  American  Republics,  now  the  Pan 
American  Union,  to  be  the  location  for  this  library,  and  the  Confer¬ 
ences  of  American  States  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1906,  Buenos  Aires, 
1910,  Santiago  de  Chile,  1923,  and  Habana,  1928,  continued  the 
library  as  a  division  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  Resolutions  of 
each  conference  strongly  recommended  that  the  American  Republics 
send  the  library  copies  of  official  and  other  publications. 

,  The  first  librarian  was  Dr.  Jos6  Ignacio  Rodriguez,  a  Cuban  by 
birth,  and  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  scholarly  Pan  Americanists 
of  his  day.  He  guided  the  affairs  of  the  library  in  its  infancy,  never 
ceasing  until  his  death  to  work  for  its  constructive  organization. 
One  of  his  dearest  wishes  was  to  see  the  fulfillment  of  the  resolution 
of  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  Conference  reading: 

The  Third  Inteniatiuiial  American  Conference  resolves  ...  To  express  its 
gratification  that  the  project  to  establish  a  permanent  center  of  information 
and  of  interchange  of  ideas  among  the  Republics  of  this  Continent,  as  well  as  the 
erection  of  a  building  suitable  for  the  Library  in  memory  of  Columbus,  has  been 
realiziHl  .  .  . 

This  center,  the  present  edifice  of  the  Pan  American  Union  in 
Washington,  dedicated  in  1908,  provides  library'  office  space  and  a 
stack  room  of  five  floors,  occupying  nearly  the  entire  north  side. 
But  now,  by  an  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  a  block  of 
land  facing  B  Street  NW.,  between  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth 
Streets  and  Virginia  Avenue,  has  been  assigned  to  the  Union  as  a 
site  for  a  new  administration  building.  According  to  present  plans, 
this  structure,  when  completed,  will  afford  the  library'  a  capacity 
of  not  less  than  225,000  titles,  a  large  and  spacious  reading  room, 
separate  study  rooms,  and  ample  workrooms  for  the  library'  staff, 
as  well  as  house  the  other  offices  of  the  Union. 

Of  the  rooms  provided  for  the  library'  two  will  be  set  aside  for  suit¬ 
able  display  of  memorial  collections.  At  present  the  library  has  two 
such  collections,  one  from  the  late  Doctor  Rodriguez,  the  other 
lent  by  the  late  Hon.  Thomas  1.  Dawson,  former  minister  of  the 
United  States  to  Brazil,  and  continued  as  a  memorial  by  his  fam¬ 
ily.  Additional  space  will  be  made  for  exhibit  cases  to  display 
unusual  or  historical  documents.  Of  these  the  library  has  already 
accumulated  a  few  interesting  pieces,  which  are  now'  in  the  small 
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museum  of  the  Union.  It  is  hoped  that  in  the  new  building  these 
exhibits  and  memorials  will  be  greatly  augmented  by  liberal  con¬ 
tributions  from  prominent  Pan  Americans. 

While  the  primary  purpose  of  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library  is  to 
serve  the  Pan  American  Union  for  reference,  it  is  open  to  the  general 
public,  and  students,  business  men,  and  others  are  afforded  every 
opportunity  to  make  fidl  use  of  the  material  collected.  Reading 
tables  are  provided  and  personal  attention  from  the  library  staff  is 
assured  everx'  visitor.  Bibliographies  on  outstanding  Latin  American 
subjects  are  compiled  and  mimeographed,  and  reading  lists  of  se¬ 
lected  titles  are  prepared  in  response  to  requests.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  library  preserves  only  one  copy  of  any  book,  it  is  not  practi¬ 
cal  to  make  loans;  in  view  of  these  regulations  all  reading  lists  are 
limited  to  material  that  is  reasonably  accessible  to  the  public  for 
whom  the  list  is  compiled.  There  are  now  available  for  distribution, 
without  charge,  a  bibliography  of  bibliographies,  and  others  dealing 
respectively  with  Sim6n  Bolivar,  some  recent  descriptive  books  on 
Latin  America  in  English,  translations  into  English  of  Latin  American 
fiction  and  poetry,  and  forestry  in  Latin  America.  A  special  com¬ 
pilation,  entitled  Sources  Jor  Obtaining  Books  on  Latin  America,  has 
also  been  made,  as  well  as  a  complete  list  of  all  periodicals  on  file 
in  the  library. 

Since  the  library  was  created  by  the  21  American  nations  as  a 
general  library  on  those  countries,  it  has  been  found  advisable  to  re¬ 
tain,  as  a  first  fundamental  classification,  a  segregation  of  material 
by  countries.  This  results  in  a  library  of  21  units — one  for  each  Re¬ 
public — in  addition  to  a  section  for  books  of  a  general  character  or 
relating  to  two  or  more  countries.  For  use  under  this  arrangement 
by  countries  the  Librarx"  of  Congress  method  of  subject  classification 
has  been  adopted  and  installed.  By  construing  in  its  broadest  sense 
the  provisions  of  the  resolution  of  1890  creating  the  libraiy’,  its  scope 
has  been  extended  to  include  any  publication  that  treats  directly  or 
indirectly  of  Latin  America.  As  a  result  of  this  policy,  the  library 
contains  many  of  the  early  hooks  on  America,  histories,  descriptive 
works,  and  collections  of  periodicals.  It  is  specially  strong  in  its 
collections  of  laws,  government  reports,  literature,  and  books  on 
economic  subjects.  In  addition  it  contains  a  large  collection  of  di¬ 
rectories  of  all  the  principal  cities,  both  general  and  telephone, 
Spanish,  Portuguese  and  English  dictionaries,  and  general  reference 
books.  Many  of  the  more  important  articles  in  the  periodicals  re¬ 
ceived,  particularly  in  the  official  newspapers  and  journals,  scientific, 
literary,  and  commercial  magazines,  are  indexed  on  cards,  the  source 
periodicals  being  bound  for  permanent  reference.  For  some  of  the 
countries  complete  sets  of  the  official  newspapers  are  on  file  and  for 
all  countries  these  are  kept  up  to  date.  One  outstanding  newspaper 
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of  each  nation  is  kept  permanently,  and  in  some  cases  files  extending 
over  20  years  are  available  for  the  student  who  desires  to  study  the 
contemporary  history  of  Latin  America  as  recorded  in  its  daily  papers. 
This  collection  of  periodicals,  wdth  the  accompanying  index  cards, 
affords  an  opportunity  to  consult  much  valuable  material  that  might 
otherwise  be  difficidt  to  find. 

As  a  means  for  extending  the  library’s  collections  and  in  fulfillment 
of  action  taken  by  the  International  Conferences  of  American  States, 
constructive  effort  has  been  made  to  obtain  all  printed  material  from 
Latin  American  countries  as  promptly  as  possible.  One  notable 
activity  in  this  direction  has  been  the  effort  to  have  the  library  made, 
by  governmental  decree,  an  official  depository  for  documents  of  each 
country,  on  the  same  basis  as  the  respective  national  library.  This 
has  been  done  by  decree  for  Chile,  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  Panama, 
and  Peru,  and  by  executive  order  for  Colombia,  Mexico,  and  Vene¬ 
zuela.  It  is  hoped  that  all  countries  will  make  similar  provision 
before  the  library  enters  its  new  quarters. 

Another  fruitful  source  for  additions  to  the  library  is  the  exchange 
of  duplicates.  At  present  as  in  former  years,  many  duplicate  books 
are  received;  these  are  being  used  to  maintain  an  exchange  with 
libraries  in  the  other  Republics.  This  plan  was  inaugurated  by  per¬ 
sonal  visits  to  the  more  important  Latin  American  libraries  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff  of  the  Pan  American  Union  and  by  correspondence, 
and  to-day  is  in  effect  with  most  of  the  larger  libraries  in  South  and 
Central  America  and  the  West  Indies.  The  exchange  arrangement 
is  yet  to  he  fvdly  developed,  but  the  groundwork  already  accomplished 
promises  an  almost  unlimited  source  for  valuable  acquisitions. 

At  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of  American  States  held  in 
Habana  in  1928,  a  resolution  was  passed  authorizing  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  to  call  an  Inter-American  con¬ 
ference  on  bibliography.  In  accordance  therewith  an  extensive  pro¬ 
gram  was  prepared  in  which  consideration  was  given  all  topics  relating 
to  bibliography  and  library  work.  The  program  was  widely  distrib¬ 
uted  in  Latin  America,  with  the  result  that  through  this  and  other 
efforts  there  is  developing  a  better  understanding  of  the  bibliographic 
situation  in  each  country.  As  a  part  of  this  movement  national 
cooperating  committees  on  bibliography  have  been  appointed  by  the 
Governments  of  14  countries;  Brazil,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba, 
the  Dominican  Republic,  El  Salvador,  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Haiti, 
Me.xico,  Nicaragua,  Peru,  the  United  States,  and  Uruguay.  Of  these, 
five  have  submitted  reports  '  reviewing  conditions  in  their  respective 
countries,  and  when  all  have  replied  this  material  will  form  a  valuable 

‘See  also  Important  Bibliographical  Surreg,  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  .\nierican  Union,  March,  1929; 
Ouattmalan  HUtoricat  Bibliography,  id..  May,  1929;  Literary  Production  in  Colombia,  id.,  November, 
1929;  Booki  and  Libraries  in  Mexico,  id.,  February,  1930;  and  Cuban  Books  and  Libraries,  id..  May,  1930. 
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survey  of  conditions  throughout  the  Americas,  and  offer  a  basis  for 
future  constructive  and  cooperative  work.  Another  effect  of  this 
movement  is  the  receipt  of  requests  from  Latin  American  libraries 
seeking  to  improve  their  methods  and  administration.  Prompt  reply 
is  made  to  these  requests,  and  in  further  cooperation  a  collection 
is  now  being  made  of  all  books  in  Spanish  on  library  procedure. 
These  activdties,  supplemented  by  a  voluminous  correspondence 
with  Latin  American  librarians  and  by  the  exchange  of  duplicate  books 
mentioned  above,  have  initiated  a  new  era  in  the  library’s  inter- 
American  service. 

To  develop  an  international  library  representative  of  all  the  Ameri¬ 
cas  which  will  be  useful  in  encouraging  cultural  relations  and  the 
practical  growth  of  commerce  and  industry’,  without  neglecting  the 
requirements  of  the  individual  writer,  student,  scientist,  lawyer,  and 
traveler;  and  to  fulfill  the  resolutions  of  the  International  Conferences 
of  American  States — these  are  the  principal  motives  in  assembling 
and  administering  the  collection  known  as  the  Columbus  Memorial 
Library  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 
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PAN  AMERICAN  UNION  NOTES 

THE  GOVERNING  BOARD 

Pan  American  Day. — Pursuant  to  the  motion  passed  by  the 
Governing  Board  on  May  7,  1930,  recommending  the  desirability  of 
the  observance  as  Pan  American  Day  of  April  14,  the  date  on  which, 
in  1890,  the  First  International  Conference  of  American  States  passed 
the  resolution  creating  the  Pan  American  Union,  Dr.  E.  Diez  de 
Medina,  Minister  of  Bolivia,  has  informed  the  Union  that  his  Govern¬ 
ment  has  issued  a  decree  providing  for  such  observance.  The  other 
countries  members  of  the  Pan  American  Union  which  have  taken 
similar  action  for  the  setting  apart  of  Pan  American  Day  “as  a  com 
memorative  symbol  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  American  nations  and 
the  voluntarj'  union  of  all  in  one  continental  unity”  are  the  United 
States,  Costa  Rica,  Mexico,  Guatemala,  Peru,  Cuba,  and  Venezuela. 

International  conjerences  on  Highways. — Several  members  of  the 
Governing  Board  represented  their  respective  countries  as  official 
delegates  to  the  Pan  American  Conference  on  the  Regulation  of  Automo¬ 
tive  Traffic  and  the  Sixth  Congress  of  the  Permanent  International 
Association  of  Road  Congresses,  both  of  which  met  in  Washington  in 
October.  An  account  of  the  former  is  found  on  pages  1094  ff.  of  this 
issue. 

The  Hon.  Henry  L.  Stimson,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States  and  chairman  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  entertained  all  the  delegates  to  the  International  Road  Con¬ 
gress  at  a  reception  in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas  of  the  Union  on  the 
evening  of  October  8,  when  1,500  guests,  representing  practically 
every  nation  in  the  world,  thronged  the  building. 
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MEMHER  OF  THE  CUBAN  CABINET  AT  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 

liPft:  Dr.  Krancisoo  Marfa  FomSndor.  Soprotarv  of  Public  Health  and  Charity  of  Cuba.  Center:  Dr. 

E.  Rowe.  Ritihl:  Dr.  (liislavo  Santana,  of  the  Cuban  Depart ment  of  Public  Health  and  Charity. 

THE  DIRECTOR  GENERAL  S  OFFICE 

Latin  American  rimtors. — The  following  distinguished  Latin  Ameri¬ 
cans  visited  the  Pan  American  Union  during  September  and  the 
first  week  in  October: 

Dr.  Alfredo  Trejo  Castillo,  president  of  the  Office  of  Territorial 
Studies  of  Honduras,  accom])anied  by  Dr.  Ernesto  Argueta,  Minister 
of  Honduras  at  Washington. 

Dr.  Francisco  Marfa  Fernandez,  Secretary'  of  Public  Health  and 
Charity  of  Cuba,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Gustavo  Santana,  also  of  that 
department. 

Dr.  Carlos  Concha,  the  newly  appointed  Peruvian  Minister  to 
Bolivia,  accompanied  by  Madame  Concha. 

Dr.  Juan  V.  Ramirez,  formerly  Chargd  d’Affaires  of  Paraguay  at 
Washington,  accompanied  by  Madame  Ramfrez  and  their  young 
son.  Doctor  Ramfrez  and  his  family  are  returning  to  their  country 
and  the  warm  wishes  of  their  many  friends  go  with  them. 
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DISTINOUISlIEl)  PEKUVIAN  VISITOR 

His  Excelk'ncy  Dr.  Carlos  Concha.  rec>!ntly  appointed  Peruvian  Minister  to  Bolivia,  ami  Dr.  L.  S, 
Howe,  Director  General  of  the  Pan  .\inerican  Union. 


Sonor  Pedro  C.  Sanchez,  Director  of  the  Pan  American  Institute  of 
(ieopraphy  and  History  in  Mexico  City,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Pablo 
Cainpos-Ortiz,  First  Secretary  of  the  Mexican  Embassy  at  Wash- 
injiton. 

Dr.  Ismael  Lopez,  of  (\)lombia.  Dr.  Lopez  is  the  author  of  im¬ 
portant  historical  works,  written  under  the  pseudonym  of  Cornelio 
Ilispano. 

Dr.  Luis  Larrain,  Dr.  R.  Piazza  and  Dr.  W.  C.  Durano  of  Arfrentina. 

Sehor  Joa(|inn  Vafpiero  and  Senor  Luis  Moya  Blanco,  Spanish 
candidates  in  the  second  stafje  of  the  competition  for  the  design  of 
the  Columbus  Memorial  Lighthouse  to  be  erected  at  Santo  Domingo, 
Dominican  Republic.  Senores  Vafpiero  and  Moya  are  leading 
architects  of  Spain  and  have  important  municipal  contracts  in  their 
country. 
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MEXICAN  SAVANT  VISITS  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 

Dr.  Pedro  C.  S&ncbcz,  Director  of  the  Pan  American  Institute  of  Oeography  and  History,  Mexico  Citjr 
Dr.  Pablo  Campos-Ortiz,  First  Secretary  of  the  Embassy  of  Mexico  in  'Washington;  and  Dr.  L.  8. 
Rowe,  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

Also  the  delegates  of  the  American  Republics  who  assembled  at 
the  Pan  American  Union  to  consider  the  draft  convention  on  the 
regulation  of  automotive  traffic. 

Addresses. — The  Director  General,  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  made  the  intro¬ 
ductory  addresses  during  September,  when  the  following  diplomatic 
representatives  of  Latin  America  at  Washington  spoke  on  their 
respective  countries  over  a  nation-wide  hook-up  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System ; 

The  Minister  of  Guatemala,  Dr.  Adrian  Recinos. 

The  Chargti  d’Affaires  of  El  Salvador,  Dr.  Carlos  I^eiva. 

The  Charge'*  d’Affaires  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  Dr.  Persio  C. 
Franco. 

Tlie  celebration  of  Columbus  Day,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Knights 
(»f  Columbus,  held  at  Washington  on  the  evening  of  October  12,  was 
a  notable  occasion,  attended  by  the  representatives  of  Spain  and 
Italy  and  by  the  highest  officials  of  the  organization. 
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In  an  address  delivered  at  the  banquet,  the  Director  General  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  appealed  to  the  Knights  of  Columbus  for 
cooperation  in  the  erection  of  the  Columbus  Memorial  Lighthouse 
at  Santo  Domingo.  In  the  course  of  his  address  Dr.  Rowe  said: 

I  should  like  to  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  bring  to  your  attention  the 
great  Pan  American  project  in  which  the  cooperation  of  your  great  organization 
is  of  the  utmost  imi)ortance.  I  refer  to  the  plan  to  erect  an  imposing  memorial 
light Itouse  at  Santo  Domingo  in  memory  of  the  great  navigator,  Christopher 
Columbus,  whom  we  are  to-day  honoring.  To  carry  this  project  into  effect 
will  reejuire  the  cooperation  of  the  governments  as  well  as  of  the  peoples  of  the 
Americas.  In  this  work  your  interest  and  support  will  be  of  the  greatest  value. 

The  Director  General  also  received  the  following  groups  and 
addressed  them  on  the  purpose  and  activities  of  the  Pan  American 
Union: 

The  members  of  the  Association  of  Military  Surgeons  of  the  United 
States  and  foreign  delegates  who  had  assembled  at  Washington  for 
their  annual  meeting.  They  were  accompanied  to  the  Union  by 
Brig.  Gen.  J.  R.  Kean,  secretary  of  the  association. 

Senior  high-school  pupils  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  numbering  about  300, 
accompanied  by  Dr.  William  A.  Wetzel,  on  their  annual  visit  to  the 
Union. 

COLUMBUS  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY 

Photographic  accessions. — Since  last  report  in  these  notes  of  the 
receipt  of  photographs,  the  Pan  American  Union  has  received  280 
views  from  Chile,  Ecuador,  Argentina,  Brazil,  Peru,  Guatemala, 
Colombia,  and  Venezuela.  Of  the  beautiful  photographs  of  Guate¬ 
mala,  presented  by  Senor  don  Manuel  Marla  Herrera,  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  a  selection  is  published  on  pages  1126-1133  of  this  issue. 

Books  received. — Among  the  397  books  received  during  the  month 
in  the  library,  was  the  very  generous  donation  by  Dr.  Miguel  Cru- 
chaga  of  a  collection  of  10  specially  bound  volumes  of  which  he  is 
the  author.  These  included:  Organizacion  economica  y  hacienda 
pnblica  de  Chile;  Sociedades  anonimas  en  Chile;  Corona  funebre; 
.Manual  de  moral;  La  iglesia  y  el  estado;  Salitre  y  guano;  Economia 
polUica;  and  Discursos  parlamentarios.  Another  very  welcome  con¬ 
tribution  was  a  collection  of  books  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Arturo 
Montoya  of  Peru,  consisting  of  a  full  set  of  nine  textbooks  for 
teaching  Spanish,  3  textbooks  on  literature,  and  a  copy  of  his  Re- 
daccion  castellana. 

Other  notable  contributions  presented  by  the  authors  were  as 
follows : 

E»crilos  politicos  y  sociales.  Por  .Tuan  Antiga.  Madrid,  Espivsa-Calpc,  S.  A., 

1927.  348  p. 

Bibliografia  de  Jose  Enrique  Hodd.  Por  Arturo  Scaroiie,  Director  de  la  Biblioteca 

Xacional.  Montevideo,  1930.  2  vols. 
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Historia  da  lilteratura  brasileira.  Por  Arthur  Motta.  Epoca  dc  transformaciio, 
secula  xvTii.  Sao  Paulo,  Companhia  Editora  Nacional,  1930.  492  p. 

- Same.  Epoca  de  formacao,  seculos  xvi  c  xvii.  Sao  Paulo,  Coin- 

panhia  Editora  Nacional,  1930.  496  p. 

Constitution  of  the  Argentine  Republic.  Translation  by  Dr.  Mario  Carranza. 

Buenos  .\ires  (Ministerio  dc  Ilelaciones  Exteriore.s],  1926.  32  p. 

El  salitre.  Rcsuincn  lii.stdrico  desde  su  doscubrimiento  y  cxplotacidn.  Por 
Roberto  llerndndez  C.  .  .  .  Valparaiso,  Fisher  Hnos.,  1930.  201  p.  nmp. 
(Publication  of  the  Nitrate  Producers’  Association  of  Chile.) 

Almanak  agricola  brasilerio,  1930-31.  .\nno  19.  Conde  .4niadeu  A.  Barbiellini, 
e<litor.  Sao  Paulo,  Cliacaras  e  Quintaes,  1930.  320  p.  illus. 

El  problema  de  la  heterogen eidad  racial  de  Mexico.  Ensayo  socioldgico.  Por 
Flavio  Aguirre  Cardenas.  Mexico,  Talleres  Graheos  de  la  Naci6n,  1929. 
35  p.  8°. 

Libro  de  Chilam  Balam  de  Chumayel.  Traduccidn  del  idioina  maya  al  Castellano. 
Por  Antonio  Mediz  Bolio.  .  .  .  San  Jos6,  Libreria  Lehman  (Sauter  &  Co.), 
1930.  124,  xli  p.  8°. 

Marintegui.  Conferencia  dictada  en  las  Universidades  de  Chile  y  de  Concepcion 
en  mayo  de  1930.  Por  Eugenio  Orrego  Vicufta.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Ediciones 
Miistil,  1930.  46  p.  8°. 

El  libro  de  las  efemirides.  Capitulos  de  la  historia  de  la  America  Central.  Por 
F.  Hernandez  de  Leon.  Guatemala,  Sdnehez  &  de  Guise,  1925-1930.  3  v.  8®. 

Estudios  de  historia  militar  de  Centro  Amirica.  Escritos  i)or  el  General  Jose  N. 

Rodriguez.  Primera  parte.  Guatemala,  Tip.  Nacional,  1930.  383  p.  8°. 

Medicion  mental  de  alumnos  de  escuelas  secundarias  de  la  ciudad  de  Mexico,  1926. 

.  .  .  Por  Montana  Lucia  Hastings.  .  .  .  Mexico,  Talleres  graficos  dc  la 
Nacidn,  1929.  47  p.  8°.  (Publication  of  the  Secretary  of  Public  Education, 

vol.  20,  No.  16.) 

Clasificacion  y  estudio  estadistico  de  3,719  alumnos,  la  mayoria  de  primer  aho  de 
ensehanza  secundaria  de  la  ciudad  de  Mexico,  por  medio  del  examen  beta  y  la 
prueba  Otis.  Por  Montana  Lucia  Hastings.  .  .  .  Mexico,  1929.  192  p.  8°. 

(Publication  of  the  Secretary  of  Public  Education.) 

Xew  magazines. — Periodicals  newly  published  or  received  for  the 
first  time  in  the  library  during:  the  past  month  were  as  follows; 

Revista  del  Instiluto  Bacteriologico  de  Chile.  (Bolctin  de  la  Sociedad  Chilcna  de 
Microbiologia  e  Higiene.)  Published  under  the  direction  of  R.  Kraus  y  J.  Noe, 
Avenida  Borgono  1470,  Santiago  dc  Chile.  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  1929.  89  p. 

illus.  7  by  10  inches.  Quarterly. 

Bolctin  de  la  Oficina  Xacional  del  Trabnjo.  Published  under  the  direction  of  the 
Ministry  of  Industries,  Bogotd,  Colombia.  V’ol.  1,  No.  7,  June,  19.30.  63  p. 
HYi  by  9)4  inches. 

Revista  Nacional  de  Turistno.  (Organo  de  la  Comisidn  Nacional  de  Turismo.) 
Published  under  the  direction  of  Alfredo  Ortiz  Vidales,  Callc  Bucareli  12, 
Mexico,  D.  F.,  July  19.30.  80  p.  illus.  Monthly.  9  by  13  inches. 

Aero.  (Crgano  de  la  Aeromiutica  Argentina.)  Published  under  the  direction  of 
Alberto  A.  Mortz,  Bme.  Mitre  1259,  Buenos  Aires.  Vol.  1,  No.  7,  June  30, 
1930.  Monthly.  32  p.  illus.  9)4  by  12)4  inches. 

Bolctin  del  Ministerio  de  Obras  Piiblicas.  Publishc<l  under  the  direction  of  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Works,  Buenos  Aires.  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  August  19,  1930. 
Daily.  16  p.,  7  by  10)4  inches. 

Espaha  y  Guatemala.  (Revista  Hispanoamericana.)  Published  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Ramdn  G.  Sanchez,  13  Callc  Otc.,  30,  Guatemala,  Guatemala.  Vol.  1, 
No.  1,  August,  1930.  80  p.  illus.  9  by  12  inches. 
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Surco.  (Cultiira  coiitcmporuiica — Rcvistu  cle  rcvistas  cxtriiiijeras.)  Publi.sliod 
under  the  direction  of  Fernando  Ortiz,  Calle  Marta  Abrcu,  06,  altos,  Habana. 
Vol.  1,  No.  1,  August  1930.  16  p.,  11  by  18  inches.  Monthly. 

Archives  del  Hospital  de  Nifios  Roberto  del  Rio.  Published  under  the  direction 
of  the  Coinit<5  de  Redaccidn,  Matucana  No.  345,  Santiago  de  Chile.  Vol.  1,  No. 
2,  June  1930.  142  p.  illus.  7  by  10  inches.  Quarterly. 

Alma  Latina.  (Revista  mensual  de  arte  ilustrada.)  Published  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Antonio  Nicolds  Blanco,  Apartado  1394,  San  Juan,  P.  R.  Vol.  1,  No.  1, 
.\ugust,  1930.  Monthly,  76  p.  illus.  by  11  inches. 

Kosmos.  (Artistico  e  Literario.)  Published  under  the  direction  of  Raul  Oscar 
Sant’ Anna,  Rua  do  Ouvidor,  87,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  July,  1930. 
60  p.,  9  by  9H  inches,  illus.  Monthly. 

Revista  Vinlcola  y  de  Industrias  Anexas.  Published  under  the  direction  of  Fer¬ 
nando  Lecaros,  Avenida  .\rica  No.  260,  Lima,  Peru.  Vol.  1,  No.  9,  August, 
1930.  8  p.,  SYt  by  12  inches. 

Transportes  y  Comunicaciones.  (Informaciones  sobre  navegacidn  de  Ultramar, 
cabotaje  maritimo  y  fluvial,  sport  ndutico,  ferrocarriles,  carreteras,  pavi- 
mientos,  vialidad  urbana,  automovilismo,  turismo,  aviacidn,  radiotelefonfa, 
tcldgrafos  y  teldfonos,  comunicaciones  en  general,  comercio  de  importacidn  y 
exportacidn,  industrias  nacionales,  ciencias,  etc.)  Published  under  the  direction 
of  Seflor  .\rcadio  Meza,  Avenida  de  Mayo  963,  Buenos  Aires.  Vol.  1,  No.  5, 
January,  1930.  Monthly.  64  p.  illus.  10  by  13  inches. 

Revista  Diplomdtica.  (Publicacidn  quinccnal  ilustrada.  Diplomacia,  ciencias, 
comercio,  asuntos  internacionales,  flnanzas,  litcratura,  gran  mundo,  informacidn 
general.)  Published  under  the  direction  of  Felipe  Bar6n  and  Rafael  Guzmdn 
G.,  Carrera  7a,  No.  476,  Bogotd,  Colombia.  Vol.  1.  No.  1,  May  17,  1930.  31 
p.  illus.  0%  by  13)4  inches. 

.Ufa.  (Sociologfa,  psicotecnia,  hnanzas,  industria,  comercio,  informacidn  inter- 
nacional.)  Published  under  the  direction  of  Federico  Calvo,  Apartado  de 
Correo  1033,  Panama,  Panama.  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  July  2,  1930.  Semimonthly. 
9  by  11  inches. 

DIVISION  OF  INTELLECTUAL  COOPERATION 

Vmiors. — Among  the  persons  who  have  recently  called  at  this 
division  are  the  following:  Dr.  Eyler  N.  Simpson,  representative  in 
Me.xico  of  the  Institute  of  Current  World  Affairs  and  secretary  of 
the  Mexican  committee  on  selection  for  the  Guggenheim  fellowships; 
Mr.  E.  R.  Murrow,  president  of  the  National  Student  Federation 
of  the  United  States,  who  is  particularly  interested  in  establishing 
contacts  with  Latin  American  student  organizations  and  leaders; 
Miss  Carmen  Velasco  Portinho,  civil  engineer,  president  of  the 
Brazilian  Union  of  University  Women  and  delegate  to  the  Sixth 
International  Roads  Congress;  Mr.  Laurence  Duggan,  secretary  of 
the  Latin  American  division  of  the  Institute  of  International  Educa¬ 
tion;  and  several  Latin  American  students  who  have  been  awarded 
fellowships  in  the  United  States  for  the  current  academic  year. 

Bequest't. — The  division  has  been  called  upon  to  give  information 
regarding  speakers  for  the  exercises  to  be  held  in  several  colleges  and 
universities  in  commemoration  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of 
Bolivar’s  death,  and  to  furnish  biographical  material  on  this  great  hero 
of  South  American  independence. 
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It  has  also  been  asked  to  supply  data  on  the  following  subjects; 
Higher  education  in  Colombia;  rural  school  buildings  in  the  United 
States;  the  education  of  women  in  Latin  America;  the  organization 
of  the  best  schools  of  engineering  in  the  United  States;  and  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  law  in  Latin  American  universities.  In  addition,  it  has  been 
requested  to  assist  in  making  an  itinerary  for  a  group  of  Mexican 
teachers  of  industrial  and  commercial  subjects  who  are  planning  a 
trip  to  the  United  States;  to  give  suggestions  as  to  where  to  obtain 
additional  teaching  material  for  the  department  of  geography  of  a 
Latin  American  secondary  school,  and  where  to  buy  the  necessary 
equipment  for  a  small  meteorological  station  to  be  established  in  the 
same  institution;  to  arrange  for  the  exchange,  with  kindred  American 
publications,  of  a  law  journal  and  of  a  magazine  devoted  to  ethnolog¬ 
ical  studies;  to  establish  relations  between  the  director  of  a  Latin 
American  institute  on  the  history  of  religion  and  several  scholars 
in  the  United  States;  and  to  obtain,  for  an  advanced  student  from 
Latin  America,  the  opportunity  of  joining  an  archaeological  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Greece. 

A  letter  from  a  10-year-old  Ecuadorean  boy,  addressed  to  this 
division,  and  asking  to  be  put  in  touch  with  boys  who  would  he  willing 
to  exchange  stamps  and  drawings  with  him,  was  forwarded  to  a 
sixth-year  class  in  New  York.  The  residt  was  a  promise  from  the 
pupils  to  send  the  Ecuadorean  correspondent  their  best  drawings  and 
some  stamps,  and  a  veritable  flood  of  questions  as  to  how  many  times 
a  day  Chimborazo  erupts,  w'here  the  places  in  Ecuador  get  their 
strange  names,  and  what  kind  of  schools  Ecuadorean  children  attend. 

DIVISION  OF  AGRICULTURAL  COOPERATION 

Revised  lists  oj  agricultural  organizations  in  Latin  America. — The 
original  mimeographed  list  of  agricultural  associations,  schools, 
experiment  stations,  and  reviews  in  Latin  American  countries,  which 
was  prepared  some  time  ago  and  widely  distributed  in  those  nations, 
has  recently  been  revised  and  issued  in  eight  different  sections, 
divided  according  to  geographical  regions.  These  lists  wdll  again  be 
sent  out,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  continue  to  serve  as  a  means 
of  contact  between  organizations,  both  within  and  among  the  different 
Latin  American  countries,  and  thus  advance  the  work  of  agricultural 
cooperation  for  which  the  division  was  created.  In  addition,  a  list  of 
similar  entities  in  the  United  States  has  been  prepared  for  circulation 
in  other  Republics  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  The  responses, 
corrections,  and  criticisms  which  followed  the  original  distribution 
have  been  most  encouraging,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  interest  will 
continue  and  grow. 

Cooperation  with  delegates. — During  and  after  the  recent  Inter- 
American  Conference  on  Agriculture  the  office  of  the  division  was 
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frequently  visited  by  the  delegates.  They  were  given  assistance  in 
making  contacts  and  getting  various  kinds  of  material  from  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  other  organizations  located  in 
Washington  as  well  as  in  securing  publications  and  information  from 
State  experimental  stations.  A  considerable  number  of  the  delegates 
remained  in  the  city  after  the  close  of  the  conference,  making  valuable 
connections  and  collecting  information  for  use  in  their  respective 
countries.  Their  work  was  facilitated  as  much  as  possible  by  the 
division. 

Conference  material. — Growing  out  of  the  work  done  before,  during, 
and  after  the  conference  there  accumulated  in  the  secretariat  much 
interesting  and  valuable  printed  and  mimeographed  material.  This 
has  been  turned  over  to  the  division  for  further  distribution  as  requests 
are  made.  Included  in  this  are:  Documentary  material  in  Spanish, 
English,  and  Portuguese;  speeches  of  the  delegates;  a  selected  list 
of  publications  on  tropical  agriculture;  and  various  other  items. 
The  final  act  of  the  conference  will  be  ready  for  distribution  about 
December  1. 

Beqnests  for  feeds. — The  division,  while  not  acting  as  a  source  of 
supply  for  samples  of  seeds  and  plants,  is  always  willing  to  cooperate 
in  securing  these  for  correspondents.  Recently  it  has  lent  aid  in 
obtaining  cane,  rice,  and  grass  seed  for  various  persons  in  Latin 
America.  Workers  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
have  always  shown  a  cheerful  willingness  to  help  in  this  connection 
and  in  the  general  work  of  inter-American  agricultural  cooperation. 

Requests  for  information. — The  division  has  answered  requests  for 
information  on  the  following  subjects:  Poultry  industry,  grain  and 
grain  products,  farm  machinery,  plant  and  animal  quarantine  reg¬ 
ulations,  cover  crops,  exchange  of  publications,  irrigation,  lists  of 
publications  on  agriculture  in  the  United  States  and  Latin  America, 
plant  industry,  extraction  of  coconut  oil,  extraction  of  papaia,  coffee, 
and  woods.  These  requests  came  principally  from  correspondents  in 
Latin  America,  although  a  number  of  them  originated  in  the  United 
States. 


TREATIES  AND  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

CHILE-PERU 

Delimitation  of  Chile an-Peruvi an  Boundary. — Following  the 
conclusion  on  July  21,  1930,  of  the  delimitation  of  the  Chilean-Peru- 
vian  boundary  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Tacna-Arica 
treaty,  signed  in  lima  on  June  3,  1929,‘  representatives  of  both 
nations  met  in  Lima  on  August  5,  1930,  and  signed  the  final  act  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  demarcation  of  the  boundary.  This  document,  or  affidavit 


'  See  Bi'lletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  December,  1929. 
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of  dolivery,  drawn  up  as  proscrihc'd  in  article  4  of  the  treaty,  contains 
a  detailed  description  of  the  location  and  determinate  characteristics 
of  each  of  the  80  markers  placed  along  the  frontier.  {La  Preiisa, 
Lima,  August  0,  1930.) 

CUBA-MEXICO 

Extradition  treaty. — On  May  17,  1930,  in  Me.xico  City,  ratifica¬ 
tions  of  the  e.xtradition  treaty  between  the  Governments  of  Cuba 
and  Mexico  were  exchanged.  The  treaty,  which  was  signed  May 
2."),  1925,  was  approved  by  the  Cuban  Senate  June  3,  1926,  and  by 
I’resident  Calles,  of  Mexico,  November  7,  1925,  having  previously 
been  ratified  by  the  Senate  of  that  Republic.  {Gaceta  OfinaJ,  Habana, 
Julv  21,  1930.) 

HONDLRAS-NICARAGUA 

Treaty  on  free  trade. — On  March  26,  1930,  President  Moncada 
l)romulgatcd  a  decree  passed  by  the  houses  of  Congress  of  Nicaragua 
on  March  21  and  26,  1930,  respectively,  approving  the  treaty  on  free 
trade  or  exchange  and  its  supplementary  convention  signed  by  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  Honduras  and  Nicaragua  on  January  30,  1930.  As 
approved,  the  following  addition  was  made  to  article  2;  “But  it  is 
understood  that  under  no  condition  shall  municipal  excise  duties  col¬ 
lected  in  one  of  the  contracting  States  for  articles  imported  from  the 
other  be  greater  than  those  charged  nationals  of  the  country  in  which 
the  municipality  demanding  such  duties  is  located.”  {La  Gaceta, 
Managua,  Julv  31,  1930.) 

VENEZUELA 

Reorganization  of  the  Venezuelan  section  of  the  Venezde- 
lan-Brazilian  Boundary  Commission. — By  E.xccutive  decree  of 
July  23,  1930,  the  Venezuelan  section  of  the  Venezuelan-Brazilian 
Boundary  Commission  has  been  reorganized  with  the  following 
personnel:  A  chief  engineer  and  two  assistant  engineers,  a  legal 
adviser  who  will  be  ex  officio  the  secretary  of  the  commission,  a  ])hy- 
sician,  and  the  necessary  staff. 

One  of  the  assistant  engineers  will  act  as  a  special  commissioner  to 
fix  the  point  on  Mount  Roraima  where  the  frontiers  of  Brazil,  British 
Guiana,  and  Venezuela  meet.  {Boletin  del  Alirmterio  de  Itelaciones 
PJxteriore-s,  Caracas,  July  24,  1930.) 


LEGISLATION 

CHILE 

Commemorative  stamp  lssue. — The  issuance  of  special  stamps  to 
commemorate  the  first  centenary  of  the  exportation  of  ('hilean  nitrate 
was  autlutrized  by  a  decree  of  President  Ibanez  iniblished  in  the 
Duirio  Oficial  for  June  21,  1930.  The  commemorative  stamps,  which 
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were  issued  in  denominations  of  5,  10,  15,  25,  and  70  centavos  and  1 
peso,  will  be  valid  until  December  31,  1930. 

MEXICO 

Mining  law. — Acting  in  accordance  with  authority  granted  him  by 
a  legislative  decree  of  January  20,  1930,  President  Ortiz  Rubio 
promulgated  a  new  mining  law  on  August  2,  1930,  which  went  into 
effect  October  1,  1930.  The  law,  which  abrogates  all  previous  legis¬ 
lation  on  the  subject  with  certain  e.xpress  exceptions,  applies  to  the 
extraction  and  commercial  preparation  of  natural  mineral  substances, 
exclusive  of  petroleum  and  its  derivatives,  and  several  other  products 
upon  which  special  legislation  will  later  be  enacted.  With  the 
promulgation  of  the  law,  the  extraction  and  commercial  preparation 
of  mineral  substances  became  a  public  utility  and  as  such  shall  have 
an  a  priori  right  to  the  use  of  the  soil.  Persons  desiring  to  exploit 
the  mineral  wealth  of  the  nation  must  apply  for  a  concession,  the 
sole  right  for  the  issuance  of  which  is  reserved  by  the  President, 
acting  through  the  Department  of  Industry,  Commerce,  and  Labor. 
Concessions  will  he  granted  to  persons  other  than  Me.xican  citizens 
only  upon  the  expression  of  their  willingness  to  fulfill  the  provisions 
of  article  27  of  the  Constitution.  The  transference  either  in  whole 
or  in  part  of  such  concessions  without  the  consent  of  the  Department 
of  Industry,  Commerce,  and  Lalwr,  or  the  admittance  under  any 
conditions  of  foreign  governments  or  sovereigns  into  partnership  or 
as  shareholders  of  a  concession,  is  forbidden.  Subsequent  articles 
of  the  law  designate  to  what  lands  concessions  may  he  granted; 
define  various  technical  terms  used  in  the  law;  describe  the  nature 
of  the  several  kinds  of  concessions  granted,  regulating  their  issuance; 
enumerate  the  rights  of  concession  holders;  provide  for  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  mining  registry  office;  and  establish  an  obligatory 
mine  inspection  service.  {Diario  Oficial,  Me.xico  City,  August 
7,  1930.) 

VENEZUELA 

Creation  of  a  new  ministry. — The  President  of  the  Republic 
issued  a  decree  on  August  11,  1930,  whereby  the  Ministry  of  Sani¬ 
tation  and  Agriculture  was  created.  This  step  was  deemed  advis¬ 
able  to  relieve  congestion  in  other  branches  of  the  Goveniment. 

The  new  ministry  will  have  jurisdiction  over  public  health  and 
all  bureaus,  commissions,  and  other  organizations  dealing  with  sani¬ 
tary  matters;  it  will  also  supervise  quarantine  stations,  sanatoriums, 
and  similar  institutions,  and  be  responsible  for  the  application  of 
medico-pharmaceutical  regulations.  Other  duties  belonging  to  this 
ministry  are  the  general  administration  of  public  lands,  natural 
resources,  including  public  and  private  forests  and  waterways,  im- 
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migration  and  colonization,  and  the  promotion,  protection  and 
development  of  agriculture  and  stock-raising  by  means  of  such 
institutions  as  expositions  and  fairs,  experimental  stations,  and 
a  Fanners’  and  Stockraisers’  Bank.  ((Haceta  Oficial,  C’aracas, 
August  11,  19:10.) 


AGRICULTURE 

BOLIVIA 

Agricultural  and  stock-raising  society. — During  August  the 
Rotarj’  Club  of  La  Paz  took  preliminaiy"  steps  for  the  organization  of 
an  association  to  be  known  as  the  Beni  Agricultural  and  Stock-Raising 


Couftcay  of  the  Sociodad  Rural  de  Concordia 

akoentine  exhibit  of  citrus  fruits 


The  citrus  fruit  exhibit  at  the  horticultural  fair  recently  held  in  C'oncordia,  Province  of  FIntre  Rios, 

.Xntentina. 


Society.  The  purpose  of  the  society,  as  the  name  indicates,  will  be 
to  carrj'  on  agriculture  and  stock  raising  in  the  Department  of  El  Beni 
and  the  fertile  regions  suitable  for  colonization  in  the  general  section 
between  the  Provinces  of  North  and  South  Yungas  in  the  Department 
of  La  Paz  and  the  Province  of  Yacuma  in  El  Beni. 

The  Department  of  El  Beni  has  a  total  area  of  2()4,()00  square 
kilometers  (square  kilometer  ecpials  O.IIS  square  mile)  and  is  well 
adapted  for  cattle  raising.  At  the  iiresent  time  more  than  500,000 
head  of  wild  cattle  roam  over  this  region.  Owing  to  the  abundance  of 
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good  pasturage  even  these  cattle  are  of  fair  size,  although  of  rather 
bony  frame,  and  show  great  qualities  of  resistance.  According  to 
estimates  this  region  could  support  at  least  10,000,000  head  of  cattle. 

After  the  society  has  been  organized,  experts  will  be  sent  to  study 
the  best  route  for  a  highway  into  the  Province  of  Yacuma,  which 
is  the  stock-raising  center  of  El  Beni.  They  will  also  conclude  arrange¬ 
ments  for  housing  the  regiment  from  the  engineer  corps  to  be  loaned 
by  the  Government  as  its  contribution  toward  the  construction  of  the 
highway;  secure  lands  for  pasturage  and  farming;  and  establish  model 
farms.  Some  of  the  farm  hands  will  be  brought  from  Uruguay  and 
Argentina,  and  only  the  most  modern  implements  and  machinery  will 
be  purchased.  When  the  highway  is  completed  the  society  will  begin 
shipping  livestock  to  La  Paz  and  Oruro.  By  providing  meat  for  these 
two  cities  alone,  it  is  estimated  that  the  society  will  save  the  Republic 
about  2,000,000  pesos  gold  annually,  the  sum  which  statistics  show’ 
is  paid  for  cattle  imported  each  year  from  Peru.  Later  the  society 
intends  to  establish  a  cold-storage  plant  in  this  region  and  extend 
its  shipments  to  other  countries.  {El  Diario,  La  Paz,  August  13, 1930.) 

BRAZIL 

Agriculture  and  cattle  raising  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. — The 
agricultural  production  of  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  during  the 
year  1929-30  has  been  valued  at  1,117,757  contos  de  reis,  the  highest 
figure,  as  far  as  the  value  of  the  crops  is  concerned,  attained  during 
the  last  10  years.  As  to  acreage  and  production,  computed  at  2,686,- 
700  hectares  and  4,126,020  metric  tons,  respectively,  the  year  1929-30 
was  exceeded  by  only  a  relatively  small  margin  in  the  years  1921-22 
and  1922-23. 

The  following  table  shows  the  acreage,  production,  and  value  of  the 
10  principal  crops  during  the  past  season: 


(hectares) 

Production 
(metric  tons) 

Value  (contos 
de  reis) 

Maize _ _ _ 

.  616, 540 

1,  316,  400 

286,  975 

Fruits  and  vegetat)les _ 

_ ■  I,  087,  380 

985.  400 

216,  788 

Mat  6 . . 

.  ISK),  000 

160,  400 

93,  032 

Rice _ 

. ;  102,  600 

232,  200 

76,  626 

Wheat . . . 

. '  148,  200 

146,  150 

70,  444 

Beans . . . 

. .1  143,000 

176,  100 

69,  145 

Irish  potatoes . . 

. :  32,  160 

124,  960 

62,  480 

.\lfalfa . . 

. i  37,  460 

155,  900 

46.  614 

Manioc _ 

76,240 

288,  630 

45,  013 

SuRar  cane . . . 

. !  53,800 

1 

59,  120 

41,  110 

The  percentage  value  of  each  crop  in  relation  to  the  total  value  of 
the  agricultural  production  of  the  State  was  as  follows:  Maize,  25.6 
per  cent;  fruits  and  vegetables,  19.3  per  cent;  mat6,  8.3  per  cent; 
rice,  6.8  per  cent;  wheat,  6.3  per  cent;  beans,  6.1  per  cent;  Irish 
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potatoes,  5.5  per  cent ;  alfalfa,  4.1  per  cent ;  manioc,  4.0  per  cent;  sjij^ar 
cane,  3.0  per  cent. 

At  the  close  of  the  1930  season  the  ineat-packin"  establishments  of 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul  reported  a  total  slaughtering  of  836,894  head  of 
cattle  as  compared  with  815,656  head  in  1929.  Of  this  year’s  total 
493,363  head  were  slaughtered  for  refrigerating  and  export,  and 
343,531  for  jerked  beef,  as  compared  with  267,500  and  548,156  head, 
respectively,  in  1929.  (Release,  Seri'iQox  Ecotiomicox  e  Commerciaes, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  July  18  and  August  29,  1930.) 

COLOMBIA 

Coffee  growers’  experimental  farm. — An  experimental  farm  for 
studying  methods  of  improving  the  cultivation  of  coffee  was  recently 
established  at  La  Esperanza  by  the  Colombian  Federation  of  Coffee 
Growers.  The  work  of  the  farm  will  include  experimentation,  inves¬ 
tigation,  and  instruction  in  methods  of  coffee  growing  in  order  to 
reduce  as  far  as  possible  the  cost  of  production,  obtain  greater  yields, 
improve  the  quality  of  the  bean,  and  secure  uniformly  good  results 
with  each  crop.  Besides  ample  land  for  experimental  purposes,  the 
farm  will  have  well-equipped  class  rooms  and  laboratories  and  a 
library.  This  last,  which  will  contain  much  valuable  information  on 
the  industry,  will  be  open  to  any  wishing  to  avail  themselves  of  its 
facilities.  The  direction  of  the  farm  will  be  in  charge  of  the  national 
committee  of  coffee  growers  and  the  federation.  (N^veir)  Tiempo, 
Bogota,  August  7,  1930.) 

Plays  to  promote  agriculture. — See  page  1172. 

CUBA 

National  park. — In  accordance  with  a  resolution  adopted  at  the 
Forestry  Congress  held  recently  in  Rome,  by  which  the  signatory 
nations  agreed  to  protect  adequately  all  native  trees  and  plants 
threatened  with  extinction,  the  Government  is  planning  to  create  a 
Cuban  national  park.  The  extahlishment  of  the  park  is  under  the 
the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  has  announced 
that  fish  as  well  as  trees  and  plants  will  be  protected  and  propagated. 
Not  only  will  native  fish  be  selected  for  breeding  purposes,  hut  studies 
will  be  made  to  determine  which  foreign  species  will  thrive  in  Cuban 
waters. 

One  of  the  largest  estates  owned  by  the  Government,  a  tract  of 
land  near  Mayari  in  the  Province  of  Oriente,  has  been  set  aside  for 
this  purpose.  The  property  is  crossed  by  three  large  rivers,  the 
Mayari,  the  I^evisa,  and  the  Caenico,  and  by  many  smaller  streams. 
The  park  will  offer  great  variety  of  scenery,  for  it  contains  mountain¬ 
ous  districts  and  is  heavily  wooded ;  it  should  approach  in  beauty  and 
grandeur  well-known  national  parks  in  other  countries.  {Journal 
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of  the  Cuban  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  United  States,  New  York, 
September,  1930.) 

Agricultural  moving  pictures. — At  the  suggestion  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  the  Cuban  Government  has  purchased  19  films 
to  be  used  in  indicating  to  Cuban  farmers  the  latest  methods  of 
agriculture  and  the  various  uses  of  modern  farm  machinery  practiced 
in  other  countries.  The  films  demonstrate  practical  methods  of 
tillage  and  of  planting  and  harvesting  the  food  products  that  may  be 
grown  in  the  Republic.  Such  propaganda  is  especially  timely  now 
that  work  is  almost  completed  on  the  Central  Highway  which,  when 
finished,  will  afford  every  region  of  the  island  means  of  transporta¬ 
tion  to  the  commercial  centers.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
hopes  to  increase  the  practice  of  modern  methods  by  Cuban  farmers 
as  well  as  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  new  or  hitherto  less  impor¬ 
tant  crops.  {Cuba  Importadora  e  Industrial,  August,  1930.) 

Advanced  veterinary  course. — On  September  1,  1930,  an 
advanced  course  was  begun  for  the  veterinaries  employed  in  the  bio¬ 
logical  laboratories  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  station  in  Santiago  de  las  Vegas.  The  opening  ceremony 
was  attended  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  General  Molinet,  and 
the  main  address  was  delivered  by  Captain  Rodriguez  Caceres, 
laboratory  advisor  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  He  outlined 
the  efforts  of  the  department  to  improve  all  veterinary  services, 
especially  those  in  the  field  of  zootechnics,  and  called  special  attention 
to  the  activities  of  the  department  in  increasing  knowledge  of  this 
subject  among  farmers  and  stock  breeders  by  means  of  popular 
lectures,  the  distribution  of  free  literature,  and  official  cooperation. 
{Diario  de  la  Marina,  Habana,  September  3  and  5,  1930.) 

PERU 

Sugar  industry. — Although  cotton,  vegetables,  olives,  grapes,  and 
other  fruits  are  grown  in  the  agricultural  valleys  found  throughout 
almost  the  entire  length  of  Peru,  sugar  cane  is  the  principal  crop  of 
the  country,  the  annual  production  being  almost  400,000  metric  tons. 
During  1929  alone,  exports  amounted  to  over  362,000  metric  tons. 
According  to  Adolf  Garni,  writing  in  the  July  22,  1930,  issue  of  The 
West  Coast  Leader,  the  methods  of  cultivation  used  by  Peruvian  sugar 
planters,  as  well  as  the  factories  and  manner  in  which  sugar  is  extracted 
from  the  cane,  rank  among  the  most  modern  in  the  world.  In  con¬ 
tinuing  this  writer  states  that: 

The  cane  is  very  liigh  in  sugar  content,  tlie  soil  is  extremely  well  suited  to  the 
production  of  this  crop,  the  guano  necessary  for  its  fertilization  is  found  on  islands 
a  few  miles  off  the  coast,  and  a  unique  feature  is  that  all  the  field  and  factory 
operations,  including  planting,  harvesting,  and  grinding  the  cane,  are  carried  on 
during  the  entire  year. 

Sugar  cane  is  grown  in  nearly  all  the  principal  valleys  along  the  coast  of  Peru, 
the  principal  centers  of  production  being  the  valleys  of  the  Chicama  River,  near 
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Trujillo;  the  Lambayeque  Valley,  near  the  ports  of  Pacasmayo  and  Eten;  the 
Santa  Valley,  near  Chimbote;  the  valleys  of  the  Pativilca  and  Fortaleza  Rivers, 
near  Supe;  the  Rimac  Valley,  near  Lima;  and  the  Tembo  Valley,  as  far  south  as 
the  port  of  Mollendo.  Nearly  all  the  sugar  plantations  are  located  at  sea  level 
or  at  an  elevation  of  a  few  hundred  feet. 

The  limiting  factor  in  sugar  cane  cultivation  in  Peru  is  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
sufficient  water.  Five  hundred  gallons  of  water  are  necessary  for  the  production 
of  a  single  pound  of  sugar,  and  as  there  is  no  rain  in  the  sugar  districts,  this  must 
Ih*  supplied  by  irrigation.  During  the  summer  months  the  streams  fed  by  the 
melting  snows  of  the  Andes  are  utilized  for  irrigation,  but  in  the  winter  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  water.  Several  of  the  larger  planters  have  been  able  to  overcome  this 
obstacle  by  sinking  wells  to  obtain  water  from  subterranean  sources,  and  during 
the  past  few  years  several  irrigation  projects  have  also  been  started,  sizable  tracts 
of  arid  lands  having  been  brought  under  cotton  and  vegetable  cultivation  in  this 
way.  Up  to  the  present  time,  however,  the  acreage  under  sugar  cane  has  not 
tK*en  materially  increased. 

Peruvian  sugar  cane  requires  from  18  to  24  months  to  come  to  maturity.  The 
yield  averages  from  40  to  50  tons  of  cane  or  from  4.5  to  6  tons  of  sugar  per  acre, 
although  80  tons  of  cane  and  10  tons  of  sugar  per  acre  have  l>een  recorded. 

The  sugar  mills  in  Peru  usually  have  a  grinding  capacity  of  from  1,200  to  1,500 
tuns  of  cane  per  24-hour  day,  although  the  Chicama  and  Casa  Grande  centrals 
in  the  Chicama  Valley  have  a  grinding  capacity  of  over  3,500  tons  of  cane  per  day. 
In  addition  to  the  factories  that  protluce  sugar  for  export  there  are  a  number  of 
very  small  plants  manufacturing  “chancaca”  (whole  juice  or  muscovado  sugar) 
for  local  consumption. 

Ninety  i)er  cent  of  the  sugar  produced  in  Peru  is  exported.  The  ports  of  em¬ 
barkation  are  usually  located  as  near  the  factory  as  possible.  Salaverry  is  the 
principal  sugar  port  of  Peru,  others  of  importance  being  Supe,  Puerto  Chicama, 
Chimbote,  Eten,  and  Pacasmayo.  Great  Britain,  Chile,  Canada,  and  Bolivia 
purchase  the  bulk  of  the  sugar  exports  of  the  country. 

URUGUAY 

Promotion  of  citrus  fruit  cultivation. — A  citrus  fruit  nursert’ 
was  recently  set  out  in  the  Department  of  Rivera  by  the  Central 
Railway.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  promoters  of  the  project  that  the 
newly  established  nursery  not  only  produce  and  grow  the  best  vari¬ 
eties  of  citrus  fruits,  but  also  provide  a  place  where  scientific  e.xperi- 
ments  in  this  field  may  be  carried  on.  Fruit  growers  will  be  kept 
informed  as  to  the  results  of  experiments,  and  later  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  purchase  young  trees  at  cost.  With  the  same  purpose  in 
view,  the  Ministry  of  Industry  and  the  School  of  Agronomy  have  com¬ 
missioned  several  agricultural  engineers  to  give  lecture  courses  at 
various  places  in  the  interior  on  the  cultivation  of  citrus  fruits. 
{La  Manana,  Montevideo,  August  27,  1930.) 

Agricultural  experimental  station. — An  outstanding  example 
of  the  nature  of  the  agricultural  experiments  being  made  at  the  present 
time  in  Uruguay  is  the  work  carried  on  in  Salto  by  the  practice  school 
and  experimental  station  of  the  National  University.  The  general 
function  of  the  institution,  as  outlined  in  one  of  the  booklets  regarding 
the  school  recently  received  by  the  Pan  American  Union  through  the 
courtesy  of  Sr.  Miguel  H.  Ijezama,  the  director,  is  to*carry  on  experi- 
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ments  for  the  improvement  of  the  agricultural,  dair\',  and  fruit  grow¬ 
ing  industries  of  the  region,  and  to  provide  a  practice  course  for  fifth- 
year  students  of  the  School  of  Agronomy,  as  well  as  an  advanced 
course  in  farm  management  for  those  who  have  had  some  experience 
in  that  field,  and  courses  in  agriculture,  dairying  and  fruit  raising  for 
farmers.  The  testing  of  seeds  and  making  of  analyses  of  soils,  grains, 
fodder,  milk,  fruits,  and  other  farm  products,  together  with  the  publi¬ 
cation  and  distribution  in  printed  form  of  the  results  of  experiments, 
also  form  a  part  of  the  school’s  activities.  Besides  these  routine 
tasks,  however,  the  school  makes  an  important  contribution  to  the 
promotion  of  industry  in  the  surrounding  section,  in  the  manufacture 
of  cheese,  lard,  and  other  similar  products  for  the  dairy  cooperative 
society  it  has  organized  among  the  farmers  of  the  region,  and  the 
raising  of  seed,  nursery  stock,  fine  livestock,  bees,  and  poultry  for  sale. 
The  farm  operated  in  connection  with  the  school  covers  a  1 ,000  hectare 
tract  of  land. 


FINANCE,  INDUSTRY,  AND  COMMERCE 

ARGENTINA 

Exports,  January-July,  1930. — During  the  first  six  months  of 
1930,  the  Republic  of  Argentina  exported  more  than  5,000,000  tons 
of  merchandise,  valued  at  nearly  350,000,000  gold  pesos.  Export 
duties  amounting  to  3,104,626  gold  pesos  were  levied  on  goods 
valued  at  150,903,890  gold  pesos;  the  remainder  was  exported  free  of 
duty.  The  principal  items  were  livestock  and  its  by-products,  with 
664,173  tons  valued  at  145,935,469  gold  pesos;  agricultural  products, 
4,360,536  tons  valued  at  188,370,682  gold  pesos;  and  forestal  products, 
175,117  tons,  valued  at  9,248,264  gold  pesos. 

The  following  table  gives  the  amount  and  value  of  exports  for  the 
first  semester  of  1930  as  compared  with  those  for  the  same  period  of 
1929,  by  months: 


Month  ! 

1  Quantity  ox|M>rtc(i 

Value 

IWU 

1U3U 

192» 

January _ _ 

February _ 

.March _ 

April . . . 

Niav . 

June _ 

1 

Ton* 

,  1,  128,  231 

‘  968, 418 

i  791, 504 

923,  200 
748,  234 
756,  632 

Tom 

1,  454,  342 

1,  437,  194 

1,  525,  592 

1,  603,  349 

1,  664,  573 

1,  711,  519 

Gold  pesos 

74,  263,  400 
61,  516,  141 
54,  207,  305  1 
<50,  190,  152  I 
51,  010,  469 
47,  563,  091  1 

Gold  pesos 

99,  485,  063 
91,  126,  360 
89,  771,  496 
88,  921,  530 
85,  888,  116 
82,  087,  941 

1  5,  316,  219 

9,  396,  5(i9 

348,  750,  558 

537,  280,  506 

(Report  to  the  Minister  of  the  Treasury  by  tiie  Director  General  ad  interim 
of  the  General  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Buenos  Aires,  May  6,  1930.) 
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Bank  statements. — In  the  July  issue  of  the  Monitor  de  Sociedades 
Andnimas,  of  Buenos  Aires,  the  following  table,  showing  figures  from 
the  June  30,  1930,  statements  of  27  banks  doing  business  in  Argentina, 
was  published: 


Savings  and  ehe<-king  | 

Di.scounts  and  antici-  j 

accounts 

pated  payments  ! 

i 

Gold  petot  Paper  pesoe  1 

1 

Gold  peeoel  Paptr  petos 

Gold  peso* 

Paper  pesos 

Alom&n  Transatlfintipo . 

4,927  97,201,960 

. '  83,361,98:1 

14, 29,1 

17, 729, 383 

Anglo  Sudamoricano . I 

19..’>K4  bW,  KW.  mi  ; 

.  144,879,485  | 

61, 249 

2.1,  ai2, 241 

Argent  ino-Vruguayo . 

. '  65,.571,«4« 

. '  61.17.3,841! 

1 

l.M50,055 

Avellaneda . 

.  30,223.7.17  i 

. !  18,,WA7.10| 

8, 821,  .389 

.  4. 642, 677  : 

.  7, 114,  8,14  j 

Cdrdoba . 

.  61,6.10. 115  ’ 

. '  68,  ail,  7.17  ! 

6, 136,028 

Escandinavo  Argentino . 

. j  1.643, 109 

.  2. 9.18, 291  j 

i 

298,546 

Espaflol  del  Rio  de  la  Plata. . . 

26.  .11 1  <  260,  196.  700 

4.10  ;  2.1.1.846,074  1 

80,407  . 

.32,627,733 

Frances  del  Rio  de  la  Plata _ 

S7,3.15  1  67,244,:«M 

.  84.204,741 

102,  192 

13,624,808 

. 1  52,09.1.619 

.1, 914 

. . i  62,498,473 

.  ,12. 757, 35.1 

9, 219, 197 

Qerm&nieo  de  la  America  del 

Sur . 

.1,  363  ;  .18, 188,  108 

.  .13,014,102 

217,  180 

10,5.13,116 

.  50.  639, 850 

l.%006,070 

Holandfe  de  la  Amfriea  del 

. j  79,936,865 

. 1  23, 532, 966 

14. 990 

8,628,067 

Internacional  del  Rfo  de  la 

. 1  1, 108, 296 

5,475,278 

16, 950 

97,207  230,8ai.618 

.  ia3,  79:1,  116 

198,  440 

32, 503, 403 

3,76:1  1  30.47.1,862 

I>ondres  y  .\mfriea  del  Sur 

192.766  2:17,294,321 

1.1. 2.17  18.%  724. 829 

730,668 

48, 66,1, 746 

Nacion  Argentina _ _ 

420,08.111,648,94.1,728 

. 1,  :i32, 757, 6:il 

6,  .109.  108 

280,234,062 

3.2(M  '  127,707,841 

104, 133, 750 

27. 847, 287 

Popular  .Argentino . 

249  70, 008,  .101 

4.1.  400  .17, 98.3,  632 

1.511,628 

15,601,001 

Provinciade  Buenos  .Aires.... 

6,887  :i71,061,627 

.  314. 314,  4ai 

6,906.190 

'  98,622,966 

Sirio  Liban^  del  Rfo  de  la 

. 1  5,051,281 

792,054 

. 1  108,276,403 

. 1  80,407,222 

15,922,029 

National  City  Bank  of  New 

1 

1 

. 1  71.272,427 

15,321,361 

. !  35,517.182 

1 _ !  •>«.  158.520  1 _  .  . 

7,683.527 

3  banks  with  less  than  1,000,000 

1 

.  2,620,771 

[ 

280,633 

j . 1  1,171.443 

BOLIVIA 


Central  Bank  of  Bolivia.* — Aecording  to  the  first  annual  report  | 
of  the  Central  Bank  of  Bolivia,  a  portion  of  whieh  was  published  in 
the  July-August  issue  of  Bolivia,  New  York,  the  legal  reserves  of  the 
hank  on  December  31,  1929,  were  36,282,741  bolivianos  and  the  total  1 
amount  of  money  in  circulation  and  deposits,  60,413,107  bolivianos. 
Aside  from  this  legal  reserve  for  circulation  and  deposits,  representing 
the  obligations  of  the  hank  to  the  public,  there  were  additional  reserves 
consisting  in  great  part  of  deposits  in  first  class  foreign  banks.  These 
last  with  the  legal  reserves  brought  the  total  cash  a.ssets  of  the  bank 
on  December  31,  1929,  to  56,978,505  bolivianos,  a  sum  ecpial  to  94.31 
per  cent  of  all  its  obligations. 


•  Sw  Bcllktis  uf  Ihv  I'an  Amcri**!!  I'nion,  isjaw!.  of  July  »n<I  OcfoN'r,  ISWJ. 
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BRAZIL 

FoKEKiX  TUADE  IX  THE  FIRST  SIX  MOXTHs  OF  1930. — Brazilian 
e.\i)orts  reached  a  total  of  1,234,935  metric  tons,  valued  at  1,606,545 
contos  de  reis,  during  the  fii'st  six  months  of  1930,  an  increase  in  vol¬ 
ume  of  222,338  tons  ami  a  decrease  in  value  of  267,163  contos  as 
compared  with  the  same  period  in  1929.  Total  imports  during  the 
first  semester  of  1930  amounted  to  2,783,495  metric  tons  valued  at 
1,282,339  contos  de  reis,  a  decrease  both  in  volume  and  value  of 
164,274  tons  and  547,351  contos,  respectively,  as  compared  with  the 
first  six  months  in  1929.  The  visible  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of 
the  Republic  for  the  period  was  324,206  contos  de  reis  as  against  a 
corresponding  balance  of  44,018  contos  in  1929,  an  increase  of  280,188 
contos. 

The  following  tables  show  the  volume  and  value  of  exports  and 
imports  by  ])rincipal  articles  during  the  first  semester  of  1930,  as 
compared  with  those  for  the  same  period  in  1929: 

Exports 


I  Qiiiintity  (inrtric  tons)  |  Value  (oonlos  d<>  reis) 


iiwt  ' 

I'Jiy  i 

I  ••;)() 

Aniintil  products: 

Lard _ _ _ _ 

12  1 

447 

4S  ' 

1,  2.59 

Preserved  meat _ 

2.  197  ' 

:i.  749 

.5,  045 

9.  5.50 

Frozen  and  chilled  meat _ 

.12.  75:1 

9:i,  09S 

71,  :180  , 

i:i7.  .594 

Hides . . . 

Hi,  oo:i 

24,  097 

40,  17:i 

40,  209 

Wool . . . 

4.  144 

.5,  401 

24,  270 

:12,  875 

Skins . . 

2,  792 

:i,  i:ii 

20,  44:i 

29.  087 

Tallow _ _ _ _ 

1()7 

1.  020 

207 

1.  9S0 

.lerked  lieef _ _ _ 

2.  (>:h> 

024 

0,  071 

7,  090 

Snndrv _ 

.5,  41H 

11, 29:i 

10, 8i:{ 

1.5.  1.55 

Mineral  jirodncts: 

Mannanese  (ore)  _ 

1()3,  .591 

120,  o:io 

10,  928 
.5.  222 

9,  :121 

1.  089 

Snndrv  .  _  _ 

S.  309 

7,  941 

2.  980 

17,  77.5 

VcRetahle  itrodncts: 

Haw  cotton _  .  _ _ 

.5,  o:ii 

19,  1.55 

IS.  194 

.57.  911 

Rice . .  . . 

2:i4 

11,  XV2 

2i:{ 

0,  9.50 

Sugar . .  . 

j  9,  :n2 

.57,  S02 

0,  404 

10.  78:i 

RnitlHT _ 

i  11,025 

S,  :{74 

:i4,  .825 

20.  071 

('acao  (raw) . 

25.  0.50 

29.  4,52 

41,  808 

42,  904 

('offee  (l,(K)0  hags)  _ 

(i,  .55.5 

7,  :1.50 

1.  :i.80. 000 

901,  290 

('arnanha  wax _  _ 

1  :i.  475 

:i.  41M) 

i:i.  7.57 

12.  820 

Bran,  all  kinds _ 

:19.  014 

47,  220 

9,  7:i8 

i  i  i 

Maniw  meal  _  _ 

:i,  04() 

2,  1.S7 

1,  :iii 

890 

Fruits  and  nuts _ _ 

4H.  0K4 

58,  S44 

i:i.  02:i 

17.  .570 

Oil  producing  stnvls . 

1  51,  440 

52.  :172 

44,  .5:12 

40.  070 

Tohacct) _ 

i:i,  121 

19,  :i77 

:io.  027 

:19,  270 

Mate... . 

:12.  075 

:19,  457 

40.  518 

4.5,  091 

Timiter . .  . . 

.5S,  4o:i 

01,  105 

12,  :i8i 

11,  881 

Maize _ _ 

so:i 

:i07 

280 

882 

Vegetable  oils _ 

S5 

1,  111 

:ioo 

2,  100 

Snndrv  . .  . 

00.  4 1 1 

104, 

14,  ssr> 

1 

10.  745 

1 

Ttdal  exports _  . 

1,  012,  .597 

1.  2:i4.  9.35 

|l,  87:i,  708 

1  1,  tiOtl,  .545 

(! 
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Imports 


Quantity  (metric  tons) 

N'alue  (cuntos  de  reis) 

1929 

1930 

1929 

1930 

Livestock  (number) . . 

Raw  materials: 

4,  771 

1,  874 

3,  938 

752 

Patent  fuel,  coal  and  eoke_  . 

1,  15S,  610 

1,  271,  262 

70.  430 

87,  180 

Cement . . . . 

265,  420 

225,  505 

30,  934 

26,  789 

Iron  and  steel . . 

58,  857 

31,216 

27,  069 

14,  853 

Jute . . 

10,  875 

9,  161 

20,  421 

16,  .573 

Wool . . 

96(> 

620 

22,  758 

11,  260 

Luml)er  and  timler . . 

27,  945 

22,  465 

13,  812 

11,  487 

Skins  and  hides . . 

423 

235 

16,  727 

11,  725 

Sundries _ 

Manufaeture<l  articles: 

82,  901 

68,  313 

159,  144  1 

108,  204 

Cotton  (piece  goods) _ 

4,066  ! 

712 

88,621  ! 

1.5,  422 

Cotton  (other  manufactures) . 

731 

283 

13,685 

6,  081 

.\utomobiles  (number) _ 

37,  502 

673 

1.54,658 

7,  733 

Other  vehicles _ 

16,  707 

3,  272 

49,313 

10,  965 

Rubber _ 

3,  749 

1,961 

30,087 

16,  336 

Copjx'r  and  allovs.. . 

3,  921 

3,  520 

18,307 

16,  195 

Iron  and  steel..  _ 

184,  996 

123,  006 

1.53,  762 

106,  257 

Gasoline  _ _ 

133,  536 

153,  on 

66,602  , 

79,  804 

Kerosene _ 

51,  092 

46,  166 

26,257 

23,  588 

Wool _ _ _ 

587 

329 

24,9.55 

13,949 

Linen _  _ 

Earthenware,  porcelain, 

520 

309 

12,036 

6,  948 

1 

glass  and  crystal  ware _ 

Machinerv  apparatus,  uten- 

10,  820 

6,  700 

25,  118 

16,  414 

1 

sils,  and  tools _  _ 

50,  174 

35,  909 

252,314 

199,  273 

Fuel  oil . . 

146,  808 

185,  637 

15,672 

20,  602 

Paper  and  manufactures _ 

Chemical  products,  drugs, 
and  pharmaceutical  j)rod- 

30,  103 

27,  908 

35,047 

31,  216 

ucts..  _ _ _ 

50,  510 

21,  995 

1  39,811 

34,  185 

Sundries. . . . 

Foodstuffs: 

24,  493 

31,  487 

124,  133 

76,  66.5 

Rice .  . . . 

789 

2 

693 

2 

Olive  oil _ _ 

2,  099 

3,  986 

9,  039 

13,  05.5 

Codfish . . . . 

18,  559 

19,  195 

39,  035 

39,  390 

Potatoes . . 

j  17,  540 

13,  395 

6,  776 

.5,  758 

Beverages . . 

1  13,  129 

9,  369 

28,  553 

19,  884 

Wheat  flour  . . . 

i  87, 949 

76,  803 

.52,  497 

1  48, 916 

Fruits  and  nuts...  . . . 

j  4,  390 

2,  983 

9,  767 

1  8,  126 

Salt _ _ 

30,  033 

31,  651 

2,  599 

!  2,811 

Wheat . 

375,  819 

342,  918 

152,  348 

!  148, 091 

Fodder _  _ 

1,  431 

180 

i  408 

60 

Sundries.. _ _ 

1  12,  402 

10,  730 

32,  364 

2.5,  770 

Total  imports _ 

2,  947,  769 

1  _ 

j2,  783,  495 

1,  829,  690 

1 

1,  282,  339 

(Report  of  the  Office  of  Commercial  Statistics,  Ministry  of  Finance,  Kio  clc 
Janeiro,  .Scpteini)er,  1930.) 

CHILE 

Industrial  census  of  1928. — The  General  Bureau  of  Statistics 
has  published  some  preliminary  figures  from  the  industrial  census 
for  1928,  on  which  it  is  still  working.  This  census  will  show  the 
relative  position  of  Chilean  industry  during  that  year,  e.xcluding  such 
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enterprises  as  mining,  railway  and  street  railway,  and  telegraph  and 
telephone  companies.  The  table  published  below  gives  the  capital 
and  investments  in  the  manufacturing  industry  of  Chile  according 
to  the  legal  nationality  of  the  enterprise.  This  classification  does 
not,  however,  give  complete  information  about  the  participation  of 
foreign  capital  in  Chilean  industry,  because  all  companies  incor¬ 
porated  in  Chile,  though  organized  with  foreign  capital  and  dis¬ 
tributing  their  earnings  abroad,  are  considered  Chilean.  As  in  the 
table  showing  investments  in  commercial  enterprises  in  Chile,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Bulletin  for  October,  1930,  only  in  the  case  of  com¬ 
panies  owned  by  a  single  person  is  foreign  ownership  taken  into 
account. 


C  ountry 

Capital 

Invest-  ' 
ments 

1  Country 

Chile _  _  . 

Million 

pesos 

1,  198 

Million 

pesos 

1,  915  1 

Germany _ _ _ 

17 

26 

Spain _ _ 

54 

87 

France . . . 

27 

39 

Other  countries 

England . . 

29 

33 

Italy . 

39 

54 

Capital 

Invest¬ 

ments 

Million 

Million 

pesos 

6 

pesos 

8 

3 

5 

5 

8 

24 

30 

1,402 

2,  205 

{MonthlylBulletin,  Banco^Central  de  Chile,  Santiago,  July,  1930.) 


Motor  vehicles  in  Chile. — The  use  of  automobiles  in  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Chile  has  increased  greatly  in  the  last  seven  years.  Latest 
statistics  show  that  at  present  there  are  in  the  Republic  som  30,000 
automobiles  and  12,000  trucks  and  busses,  whose  total  value  is 
estimated  at  257,000,000  pesos.  The  notable  increase  in  the  use  of 
motor  vehicles  during  the  past  two  years  is  largely  due  to  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Government  in  building  more  and  better  highways  through¬ 
out  the  nation.  It  is  estimated  that  over  3,500  kilometers  of  the 
public  highway  (kilometer  equals  0.62  mile),  or  11  per  cent  of  all 
roads  in  the  country,  are  used  by  established  motor-transportation 
companies.  The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  automobiles 
imported  from  1923  to  1929  and  their  value: 


Year 

1  Number  1 

Value  (pesos)  j 

’  Year  | 

Number 

! 

Value  (iiesos) 

1923  _ 

1924  _  ! 

1925  _ 

1926... 

605  i 
786 

1,  149 

1,  166 

8,  494,  473 

9,  555,  300 
11,257,  845 
10,  014,  162 

1 

1927  _ 

1928  . . 

1929  . 

1,  508 
5,  329 
10,  075 

12,  366,  060 
35,  513,  872 
64,  229,  198 

(Revista  de  la  Cdmara  de  Comercio,  Santiago,  Julj',  1930;  I nformiiiivo  Postal 
.Vo.  88,  Ministerio  de  Relaciones  Exteriores,  Santiago,  1930.) 
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COLOMBIA 

Jjoans. — The  value  of  long-time  foreign  loans  contracted  by 
Colombia  up  to  June  30,  1930,  and  the  balance  due  on  that  date 
was  as  follows; 


I.ssues 

Amount 
outstanding 
June  30, 1930 

.\nnual 

service 

charges 

National: 

Pounds 

sterling 

U.  S.  dollars 

U.  S.  dollars 

U.  S.  dollars 

5, 277,  .'as 

9,821,810 

1, 505, 625. 00 

United  States .  .  . 

. 1 

60,000,000 

58, 181,000  j 

4,213,050.00 

l)ei)artmental: 

1 

32,350,000 
10, 200, 000 
12,000,000 
2,000,000 
2,500,000 
8,500,000 

8,700,000 

2,500,000 

2,635,000 

12,000,000 

16,000,000 

29,826,900 
9,072,000 
11,748,000 
1,910,  .500 
2,306,000 
7,911,000 

7,555,500 
1,912,  .500 
2, 671, 000 

11.396.500 

14. 322. 500 

2, 94.5, 874. 00 
878,812  50 
903, 000. 00 
188, 820. 00 
240, 195. 00 
827, 194. 92 

849,808.00 
284,605.27 
248, 619. 00 
993,07.5.00 

1, 501, 900. 00 

Caldas . . 

1 

. i 

Valle . . 

Municipal: 

Bogota . 

Cali . 

!  1 

1 

Bank: 

-Vgricultural  Mortgage  Bank . 

-Vgricultural  Mortgage  Bank . . . 

01  lU 

1  5, 918,  ,500 

457, 080. 00 

Bank  of  Colombia . 

1  3,050,000 

}  2, 817, 500 

281,545.00 

Mortgage  Bank  of  Bogota . 

6,000,000 

!  5,558,500 

.564,747.00 

Mortgage  Bank  of  Bogota . . . 

2.  2011, 000 

1 

1  10, 763, 000 

884, 8a5. 00 

Nfortgage  Bank  of  Colombia . . . 

•  13, 064, 000 

11, 828,  .500 

1,209,266.00 

Totals . . . 

j  8, 677,  .as 

191,499,000 

1 

205,  .521, 210 

18,97^021.6!) 

(Memoria  . . .  para  el  nHo  de  19.11,  Ministrrio  do  Hacienda  y  CrMito  Publica,  Bogota,  1930.) 


CoLOMBiAx  Americax  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. — The  organizing 
session  of  the  Colombian  American  Chamber  of  Commerce,  recently 
formed  by  a  group  of  prominent  business  men  of  the  capital,  was 
held  in  Bogota  on  August  27,  1930.  The  main  objectives  of  the  new 
organization  are  to  encourage  greater  commercial  exchange  between 
Colombia  and  the  United  States  and  create  a  new  bond  of  union 
betw'een  the  commercial  and  industrial  classes  of  both  countries. 
The  following  officers  were  elected  at  the  session  on  August  27: 
President,  Sr.  don  Joaquin  Samper  Brush;  vice  president,  Mr.  Walter 
J.  Donnelly,  commercial  attach^  of  the  United  States  legation  in 
Bogota;  and  secretary,  Sr.  don  Guillermo  Camargo  L. 

Those  forming  the  board  of  directors  are  Seftores  C.  A.  Urueta, 
R.  Granger,  Manuel  Mejia  J.,  H.  A.  Metzger,  Gonzalo  C6rdoba,  V. 
Weltscheff,  and  the  alMive-rnentioned  officers.  The  Presidents  of 
Colombia  and  the  United  States,  the  Minister  of  Colombia  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  the  Minister  of  the  United  States  in  Bogota  were  designated 
as  honorary  presidents.  (Communication  from  the  legation  of  the 
United  States  at  Bogota,  August  28,  1930.) 
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Discovery  of  mica. — A  commission  recently  appointed  the 
Ministry  of  Industries  of  Colombia  has  confirmed  the  discovery  of 
an  area  of  appro.ximately  200,000  hectares  (hectare  equals  2.47  acres) 
of  mica-bearin<r  mininj'  lands.  The  discovery  was  made  near  the 
town  of  Garzon.  The  mineral  is  of  first  quality  and  should  prove  a 
source  of  considerable  revenue  to  the  Government,  inasmuch  as 
mica  is  a  national  reserve  and  may  be  mined  only  under  a  Government 
concession.  {Colombia,  New  York,  July,  1930.) 

COSTA  RICA 

Highway  route  selected. — The  commission  of  engineers 
appointed  to  select  the  most  suitable  route  for  the  new  highway  to 
be  constructed  from  Naranjo  to  Muelle  de  San  Carlos  have  sub¬ 
mitted  their  report  to  the  Director  General  of  Public  Works,  who 
transmitted  it  to  the  President  of  the  Republic  through  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Promotion.  The  report  recommends  that  the  highway  pass 
through  San  Juanillo,  Zarcero,  Laguna,  Jilguero,  Villa  Quesada, 
Platanal,  and  Muelle,  following  in  general  the  present  road  and 
utilizing  those  bridges  already  built  whose  condition  is  sound.  The 
course  of  the  present  road  will  be  altered,  however,  wherever  it  may 
be  necessaiy"  to  lessen  grades  or  straighten  curves  in  compliance  with 
legal  reijuirements.  {IJiario  de  Costa  Rica,  San  Jose,  August  20, 1930.) 

New  air  passenger  route. — On  August  13,  1930,  passenger 
service  by  air  between  San  Jose  and  Chomes  was  begun  by  the  Pan 
American  Airways  Co.  {IHario  de  Costa  Rica,  San  Jose,  August  14, 
1930.) 

CUBA 

Foreign  trade  for  1929. — The  foreign  trade  of  Cuba  for  1929, 
according  to  statistics  compiled  by  the  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
amounted  to  $488,654,875,  of  which  $272,439,762  were  exports  and 
$216,215,113  imports,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  figures: 

Eiftorlx 


.\niinals  and  animal  products . .  $3,  063,  191 

Stones  and  other  mining  products . . . .  4,  401,  768 

Metals  and  their  manufactures . . .  524,  314 

Forestal  products _  1,  308,  883 

Food  products _  6,  898,  119 

Sugar,  raw  and  reOned _ _ - _ _  216,  603,  370 

Tobacco  and  its  manufactures . . . . .  37,  924,  881 

Chemicals  and  iH*rfumery _  378,  688 

Miscellaneous _  1,  336,  548 


Total . . . . .  $272,439,762 
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Imports 

Earths,  stones,  and  ceramic  products . . $19,  203,  732 

Metals  and  their  manufactures _  15,  055,  396 

Chemicals,  drugs,  and  |)erfumery . 16,  452,  408 

Cotton  and  its  manufactures _ 18,  525,  999 

V^egetable  fibers  and  their  manufactures _  11,  475,  600 

Wool,  bristles,  and  their  manufactures _ _ 2,  245,  308 

Silk,  real  and  artificial,  and  manufactures . 5,  298, 169 

PaiJer  and  its  manufactures _  6,  309,  757 

Wood  and  other  vegetable  substances _  5,  942,  100 

Animals  and  animal  products _  5,  591,  221 

Instruments,  machinery,  and  apparatus . . . 21,  125,  540 

Foods  and  drinks _ _ _  79,073,763 

Miscellaneous _  9,  276,  530 

Articles  free  of  duty _  639,  590 

Total _ _ _ _ _ _  $216,215,113 

{Cuba  Imporladora  e  Industrial,  Habana,  August,  1930.) 


ECUADOR 


Actual,  receipts  and  expenditures. — The  actual  revenues 
during  the  first  seven  months  of  the  fiscal  (calendar)  year  1930,  as 
compared  with  the  same  period  in  1929,  were  as  follows: 


1930  (January-July) 

1929  (January-July) 

Revenues  from  national  proiierties _ 

National  services _ 

Taxes _ 

Miscellaneous  revenues _ 

Sucres  ' 

1,  456,  086.  46 
1,  734,  832.  00 
29,  923,  200.  06 
1,  103,  720.  59 

Sucrei 

1,  223,  313.  43 
1,  754,  197.  28 
30,  989,  959.  42 
888,  827.  46 

Total _ 

1  34,217,839.11 

34,  856,  297.  58 

1 

Revenues  derived  from  import  and  export  taxes  are  included  in 
the  above  table  and  may  be  segregated  as  follows: 


1S30  (January-July)  |  1920  (January-July) 

1  Sucres  Sucres 

Imports . . .  9,  128,  389.  54  12,  276,  995.  64 

Exports . . . :  2,739,755.04  |  2,634,884  67 

Total . . I  11,868,144.68  1  14,811,880.11 


Authorized  expenditures  from  Januaiy'  to  July,  1930,  including  the 
service  of  the  internal  consolidated  debt,  amounted  to  29,511,807.48 
sucres.  The  unexpended  balance  of  4,337,046.47  sucres  has  been 
apportioned  among  the  accounts  established  for  the  service  of  the 
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external  and  banking  debts,  the  payment  of  advances  to  disbursing 
officers  and  the  general  treasury’  account.  {lioletin  Mensual,  Banco 
Central  del  Ecuador,  Quito,  August,  1930.) 

Foreign  trade. — According  to  a  report  published  by  the  Central 
Bank  of  Ecuador  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Republic  during  the  first 
six  months  of  1930,  as  compared  with  the  first  semester  of  1929,  was 
as  follows: 

I  m  ports 


l»2y  1930 


Hums 

7,261,502 

6,  533,  920 
5,  751,  988 

7,  578,  083 

8,  740,  009 
8,  256,  721 

Sucrts 

5,  280,  148 

4,  733,  486 

5,  270,  703 

4,  184,  384 

5,  936,  631 

6,  135,  990 

Total _ _ _ _ 

44,  122,  223 

31,  541,  342 

Exports 


January . I  6,  318,  434  |  5,121,845 

February . . . '  5,712,667,  4,777,182 

March-1 . . '  6,220,281  6,159,311 

April . . . - . -  .  - '  9,  557,  929  8,  355,  386 

Mav . . - _ _  7,  804,  047  i  9,  549,  907 

June . . .  5,  632,  166  j  7,842,831 


Total-- . - . . . .  41,245,524  41,806,462 


(Boletin  Mensual  del  Banco  Central  del  Ecuador,  Quito,  August,  1930.) 

EL  SALVADOR 

National  budget  for  1930-31. — On  July  25,  1930,  the  National 
Legislative  Assembly  approved  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  begin¬ 
ning  July  1,  1930.  The  estimated  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the 
Ciovernment  for  that  period  are  as  follows: 


Receipts 

Import  duties . . . 

Export  duties _ _ 

Liquor  tax _ 

Stamp  tax _ _ _ _ _ 

Direct  taxes _ 

Various  taxes . . . 

Services _ 

National  domain _ 


ColoDcs 
10,  680,  000 

3,  300,  000 

4,  150,  000 
760,000 

1,  223,  000 

2,  383,  000 
1,  155,  000 

492,000 


Total  receipts. 


24,  793,  000 
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Expeniljliires 

Colones 

National  Assembly _ 177,470 

Presideney  of  the  Republic. _ _ 154,840 

Interior _ 3,069,626 

Labor . 12,000 

Proinot ion _ _ _ _ _  - .  2,  830,  000 

Agriculture _  _  205,  000 

Foreign  Affairs . . . . . .  715,  130 

Public  Instruction _  .  _ _ _ _  2,419,911 

Justice _ 1,152,515 

Charity _ _ _ _ - . . . .  832,192 

Health _ _ _  _ _  369,  120 

Finance _ _ - . - . .  2,599,806 

Public  Credit _ _ _ _ _ _  6,  400,  000 

Industry  and  Coininerce _ _ _ _ - .  40,  000 

War,  Navy,  and  Aviation _ 4,011,536 

Unforeseen  expenses _ 200,000 

Total  expeiulitures _  25,  189,  146 

{Diario  Ufictal,  San  Salvador,  August  1,  1930.) 

Foreign  trade. — The  total  value  of  the  foreif>n  trade  of  El  Sal¬ 
vador  during  the  year  1929,  exclusive  of  shipments  hy  parcel  post, 
was  71,512,000  colones.  Of  this  sum  34,681,000  colones  represent 
imports  and  36,831,000  colones  exports.  The  principal  article  of 
export  during  the  year  was  coffee,  forming  92.56  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  all  exports,  which  included  sugar,  henequen,  indigo,  and  hides. 
Coffee  exports  during  the  year  1929  amounted  to  46,783  metric  tons 
and  were  valued  at  34,090,000  colones.  {Boletin  del  Mininterio  de 
Hacienda,  Credito  Publico,  Indudria  y  Comercio,  San  Salvador,  May 
and  June,  1930.) 

GUATEMALA 

Aviation  field  at  Mazatenango.— On  August  24,  1930,  a  land¬ 
ing  field  was  formally  opened  hy  the  National  Aviation  Co.  at 
Chitalon,  a  small  place  about  2  miles  from  Mazatenango,  the  capital 
of  the  Department  of  Suchitepequez.  Great  interest  was  manifested 
in  the  event  hy  the  people  of  both  Mazatenango  and  Guatemala 
(’ity.  Those  present  at  the  ceremony  included  oflicials  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Promotion,  the  Postmaster  General,  army  oflicers,  memhers 
of  the  departmental  and  municipal  governments,  the  Committee  for 
the  Progress  of  Aviation,  and  representatives  of  the  press.  The  field 
was  declared  officially  open  hy  Sr.  Porfirio  Barrios,  the  Suhsecretary 
of  Promotion,  who  acted  on  liehalf  of  the  President  of  the  Republic. 
Chitalon  is  about  40  minutes’  flight  from  Guatemala  C'ity.  {Diario 
de  Centro  America,  Guatemala  C’ity’^,  August  23,  and  25,  1930.) 

NICARAGUA 

New  ofkical  piblications. — The  first  issue  of  the  Boletin  de 
Fomento,  an  oflicial  imhlication  of  the  Department  of  Promotion  and 
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Public  Works  containing  information  on  progressive  undertakings  of 
the  Government,  was  put  in  circulation  on  September  15,  1930,  the 
day  on  which  the  new  Communications  Building  in  Managua  was 
opened.  At  that  time  the  Department  of  the  Interior  was  also  com¬ 
pleting  arrangements  for  the  publication  of  an  official  organ  to  he 
known  as  La  Gaceta  Iluntrada,  in  which  executive  decrees  and  orders 
will  he  presented  to  the  public  as  soon  as  they  are  issued.  {El  Co- 
mercio,  Managua,  August  1,  1930.) 

Improvement  of  port  zone. — The  executive  committee  of  the 
National  District  recently  announced  a  competition  open  to  engineers 
and  architects  in  which  plans  shall  be  submitted  for  the  construction 
of  Managua  pier  and  the  improvement  of  the  port  zone  of  the  capital. 
The  bases  of  the  competition  are  in  brief  as  follows: 

Tl»e  competition  is  open  to  any  person  or  concern,  irrespective  of  nationality  and 
residence.  Those  participating  will  be  required  to  submit  a  plan  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  that  portion  of  Managua  adjacent  to  the  wharf,  and  avenues  or  boule¬ 
vards  leading  to  the  wharf.  The  plan  shall  also  show  the  relation  of  the  proposed 
construction  to  the  present  city,  as  well  as  indicate  its  future  development  in 
which  the  sites  appropriate  for  the  construction  of  national  buildings,  parks,  and 
gardens  shall  be  duly  noted. 

Each  drawing  must  contain:  A  general  plan  of  the  city;  a  partial  plan  of  tl.e 
pier  on  a  scale  of  1  to  2,000;  a  profile  of  the  pier  indicating  the  levels  and  width  of 
the  avenues  or  boulevards  adjacent  to  the  pier;  and  a  perspective,  this  last  being 
optional. 

A  gold  and  a  silver  medal,  resjx'ctively,  will  be  awarded  the  two  best  designs 
submitted,  the  third  receiving  honorable  mention.  (El  Comercio,  Managua, 
August  3,  1930.) 

PANAMA 

Inter-American  highway. — A  commission  of  highway  engineers 
was  sent  from  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  the  Governments  of  the 
Central  American  countries  in  making  a  preliminary  survey  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  most  desirable  route  for  the  proposed  Inter-American  High¬ 
way.  After  an  extensive  tour  through  the  interior  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama,  the  commission  issued  statements  praising  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Works  and  the  National  Highway  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  advanced  stage  of  the  highway  program  of  that  nation. 
One  of  the  members  of  the  commission,  who  traveled  as  far  as  the  city 
of  Veraguas  during  a  tour  of  inspection,  referred  to  the  roads  of 
Panama  as  “an  excellent  highway  system.”  The  members  of  the 
commission,  which  will  assist  in  making  surveys  as  the  several  coun¬ 
tries  request  such  cooperation,  are :  E.  W.  James,  Chief  of  the  Division 
of  Highway  Transport  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads;  Thomas  A. 
Forbes  and  D.  Tucker  Brown,  Senior  Highway  Engineers;  and 
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Marcel  J.  Bussard,  Assistant  Highway  Engineer.  {The  Star  and 
Herald,  Panama  City,  August  13,  1930.) 

Colon  selected  as  site  for  free  zone. — The  commission  ap¬ 
pointed  by  President  Arosemena  to  study  the  possibility  of  establish¬ 
ing  commercial  free  zones  in  the  ports  of  the  Republic  (see  October 
issue  of  the  Bulletin)  has  submitted  a  report  favoring  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  free  zone  in  the  cit}’^  of  Colon,  where  European  and  Americao 
vessels  with  cargo  for  South  American  countries  will  be  able  to  have 
their  shipments  bonded  in  warehouses  duty  free  until  ready  for  trans¬ 
shipment.  The  site  selected  extends  from  Fifth  to  Ninth  Streets, 
directly  in  back  of  the  Panama  Railroad  station,  and  includes  the 
approach  to  the  road  to  and  from  the  Cristobal  docks.  The  selection 
of  a  site  within  easy  access  of  these  docks  will  be  of  considerable  advan¬ 
tage,  since  the  construction  of  a  pier  in  Colon  has  not  been  considered, 
and  the  operation  of  the  proposed  free  zone  plan  will  thus  be  only  a 
matter  of  transferring  the  storage  from  Cristobal  to  Colon,  inasmuch 
as  there  is  no  duty  on  goods  entering  the  Canal  Zone. 

At  present  there  is  one  automobile  assembling  plant  in  Colon  and  it 
is  expected  that  with  the  improvement  of  facilities,  in  view  of  the 
favorable  location  of  the  Republic  as  a  distribution  center,  other 
automobile  companies  will  establish  assembling  plants  which  will 
supply  not  only  the  Republic  but  a  large  part  of  South  America  as 
well.  {The  Star  and  Herald,  Panama  City,  August  21,  1930.) 

PARAGUAY 

Foreign  trade  for  first  half  of  1930. — During  the  first  six 
months  of  1930,  the  total  value  of  Paraguay’s  foreign  trade  reached 
15,237,484  pesos  gold,  of  which  sum  7,820,178  pesos  gold  represent 
imports  and  7,417,306  pesos  gold  exports.  Imports  and  exports  dur¬ 
ing  the  various  months  were  as  follows : 


Months 

Imports  i 

1 

Exports 

January _ 

February _ 

March _ 

April . . 

May _ 

June _ 

- , 

- i 

1 

Gold  pesot 

1,592,024  1 
i  1,012,490  1 
1,  268,  167 

1  1,  348,  531 

1,  322,  657 
t  1,  276,  309 

Gold  ptioi 
622,  126 
798,  287 
1,  188,  403 
1,  444,  606 
1,  385,  212 
1,  978,  672 

7,  820,  178 

7,  417,  306 

{Industrias,  Asuncion,  July  27,  1930.) 

New  industry. — A  small  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  stockings 
and  other  knitted  garments,  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  established  in 
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Paraguay,  was  opened  during  July  in  the  city  of  Luque.  The  machin¬ 
ery  of  the  new  factory  was  imported  from  Europe  and  is  of  the  most 
modern  design.  The  present  output  is  10  dozen  pairs  of  hose  daily, 
but  this  number  will  undoubtedly  be  increased  as  the  demand  grows. 
Although  all  the  thread  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  product  is 
imported,  the  finished  article  is  being  produced  for  sale  at  a  price 
considerably  lower  than  that  asked  for  similar  imported  goods.  {El 
Diario,  Asuncion,  July  16,  1930.) 

Telephone  service. — On  August  17,  1930,  telephone  service  was 
opened  by  the  International  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  between 
Asuncion  and  San  Bernardino,  a  favorite  summer  resort  of  residents 
of  the  capital.  The  special  ceremonies  marking  the  opening  of  the 
line  were  attended  by  the  officials  of  the  company,  and  much  public 
interest  was  manifest  in  the  occasion. 

On  August  10,  1930,  a  complete  telephone  system  with  sufficient 
equipment  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  40  subscribers  was  formally 
put  in  operation  in  San  Lorenzo.  {El  Diario,  Asuncion,  August  2,  9, 
11,  and  14,  1930.) 

PERU 

Air  transportation. — Easy  and  rapid  communication  between 
Lima  and  cities  of  northern  Peru  was  made  available  on  August  14, 
1930,  when  air  mail  and  passenger  transportation  service  was  opened 
between  the  capital  and  Chachapoyas  in  the  Department  of  Amazonas 
by  the  flight  of  two  airplanes  from  Las  Palmas  field  at  Lima.  The 
route  as  traced  by  the  first  planes  passes  through  Pacasmayo,  Caja- 
marca,  Melendin,  and  Chachapoyas,  in  each  of  which  landing  fields 
had  been  laid  out,  hangars  constructed,  and  other  necessary  arrange¬ 
ments  for  facilitating  air  travel  made  in  anticipation  of  the  actual 
opening  of  the  route.  The  total  length  of  the  new  line  is  over  900 
kilometers  (kilometer  equals  0.62  mile),  a  distance  which  materially 
increased  the  3,963  kilometers  of  line  already  in  operation  on  that 
date.  {La  Prensa,  Lima,  August  14,  16,  17,  18,  and  19,  1930.) 

Opening  of  Huaras-Huari  highway. — On  August  4, 1930,  formal 
ceremonies  were  held  to  mark  the  opening  of  the  new  144-kilometer 
(kilometer  equals  0.62  mile)  highway  which  extends  from  Huaras, 
capital  of  the  Department  of  Ancachs,  to  Huari,  capital  of  the  Pro¬ 
vince  of  Huari  in  the  same  Department.  {La  Prensa,  Lima,  August 
5,  7,  1930.) 

URUGUAY 

Study  of  fruit  exportation  methods. — In  order  to  promote  the 
exportation  of  fruit,  the  Minister  of  Industry  issued  a  resolution  on 
July  16,  1930,  providing  for  the  appointment  of  an  agricultural 
engineer  to  make  a  study  of  the  best  methods  for  exporting  fruit. 
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To  this  end,  an  investigation  will  be  made  as  to  the  best  ways  of 
packing  and  shipping  fruit,  the  quality  and  varieties  preferred  in 
the  different  markets,  the  amount  of  commission  charged,  and  the 
cost  of  transportation  and  insurance.  The  expense  involved  by  the 
study  will  be  taken  from  the  fund  of  10,000  pesos  authorized  for  that 
purpose  in  a  law  passed  April  20,  1928.  {Diario  Oficial,  Montevideo, 
July  31,  1930.) 

VENEZUELA 

Civil  aviation  airport. — On  July  2,  1930,  the  President  issued  a 
decree  authorizing  the  construction  of  an  airport  for  civil  aviation. 
The  new  airport  is  to  be  near  Maracay,  the  capital  of  the  State  of 
Aragua,  and  will  be  equipped  with  two  hangars,  one  for  airplanes, 
and  the  other,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Valencia,  for  hydroplanes. 
{lioletldel  Mini-'iterio  de  lielaciones  Axtcrfoms, Caracas,  July  24, 1930.) 


POPULATION,  MIGRATION,  AND  LABOR 

CHILE 

Woman  labor  inspector. — Sra.  Yolanda  Frias  de  Portales,  re¬ 
cently  appointed  labor  inspector  in  Valparaiso,  took  office  on  August 
11,  1930.  To  her  will  be  referred  all  matters  that  arise  concerning 
the  welfare  of  women  employees  in  industry.  She  will  also  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  observance  of  legislation  dealing  with  health  regulations, 
working  conditions,  and  similar  protective  measures.  {El  Mercnrio, 
Santiago,  August  13,  1930.) 

IXIMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Migration  in  1929. — According  to  a  table  communicated  to  the 
International  Labour  Office  by  the  General  Bureau  of  Immigration 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  during  1929,  13,705  person  were  regis¬ 
tered  as  arriving,  and  12,826  as  departing.  These  figures  include  a 
considerable  number  of  migrants  from  and  to  the  United  States 
(1,962  and  2,109  persons,  resjiectively);  apart  from  these  the  move¬ 
ment  was  principally  of  residents  of  countries  in  the  Caribbean  region. 

Of  the  13,705  immigrants,  6,130  came  from  the  adjacent  Republic 
of  Haiti,  4,026  from  the  neighboring  island  of  Porto  Rico,  582  from 
Cuba,  and  488  from  the  I^esser  Antilles.  Of  the  12,826  emigrants, 
6,122  left  for  Haiti,  3,619  for  Porto  Rico,  344  for  Cuba,  and  325  for 
the  other  West  Indian  islands.  {International  Labour  Review,  Lon¬ 
don,  May,  1930.) 
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^  HONDURAS 

I  ^  Population  of  Tegucigalpa. — A  r^sum4  of  the  general  census 

>1  taken  of  the  population  of  the  municipality  of  Tegucigalpa  on  June 

!  29,  1930,  is  as  follows: 


t 


)  ^ 

1 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Urban  population . . . 

Rural  population:  ■ 

10,  987 

12. 133 

23,  120 

San  Juancito . . . 

1,  573 

1,  734 

3,  307 

11 

Jacaleapa . . . . . ' 

1,  001 

1,016 

2,  017 

Soroguara . . 

643  i 

672 

1,  315 

f 

El  Hatillo _ \ 

527 

539 

1,066 

Tamara . . . ' 

404 

408 

812 

i 

Cofradia. . . . . . { 

354 

393 

747 

Yajjuacire . . . . ' 

380 

364 

744 

t 

Santa  Cruz... . . . i 

300 

360 

660 

) 

La  Sosa _ | 

273 

299 

572 

Mateo . . . . 1 

293 

260 

553 

[ 

Rio  Abajo . . . . ! 

256 

257 

513 

1 

Las  Casitas . . . . . . | 

237 

275 

512 

f 

259 

238 

497 

1 

Coa _ _ _ _ ! 

240 

245 

485 

1 

Villa  Nueva _ _ _ _ 1 

215 

229 

444 

Rio  Hondo . . . . . ' 

182 

192 

374 

Suvapa . . . . 1 

154 

179 

333 

Ijas  Flores _ | 

166 

143 

309 

! 

Zambrano . . . . . j 

142 

166 

308 

e-  [ 

Guasculile . . . . . ..j 

133 

163 

296 

st  I 

Agua  Salada . . . j 

105 

124 

229 

Concepeidn  de  Rio  Oraiule . ..1 

103 

92 

195 

‘g 

San  .luan  de  Rio  Grande . 

106 

79 

185 

El  Guandbano . . . 

67 

63 

130 

n- 

I^as  Crucitas _ ■ 

66 

61 

127 

s,  1 

La  Loma . . . 

59 

49 

108 

Oj 

Tusterique . . : 

41 

50 

91 

Total _ _ 

8,  279 

8,  650 

16,  929 

Total  urban  population . . 

10,  987 

12,  133 

23,  120 

Total  rural  population . . . 

8,  279 

8,  650 

16,  929 

le 

Total  of  municipalitv. . . . ' 

19,  266 

20.  783 

40,  049 

Com  parisou  1 

IS- 

a 

Census  of  June  29,  1930 . . . , 

19,  266 

20,  783 

40,  049 

Census  of  Dec.  26,  1926 . i 

12.  785 

13,  951 

26,  713 

les 

Increase . . . [ 

6,  481 

6.  832 

13,  313 

i 

•e- 

)n. 

lie 

:  (FI  Cronistn,  Tegucigalpa,  .August  21,  19.30.) 

NICARAGUA 

)m 

ts, 

or 

in- 

FEDERATION  OF  LABOR  UNIONS. - Dunng  the 

first  part  of  Jul}*, 

.  1930,  delegates  from  the  various  bodies  of  organized  labor  in  Managua 

[  met  to  consider  the  advisability  of  forming  a  departmental  federation 

of  labor,  the  purpose  of  which  should  be  to 

improve  the  morale  of  Mana- 

guan  labor,  protect  its  interests  and  objectives, 

and  direct  the  labor 
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movement.  Those  initiating  the  plan  hope  to  establish  ultimately  a 
national  labor  federation  with  organized  groups  in  each  Department. 
{El  Grdfico,  Managua,  July  6,  1930.) 

PARAGUAY 

Mennonite  colonization. — More  than  3,000  Mennonite  colo¬ 
nists  have  settled  in  Paraguay  during  the  past  two  years.  Within 
that  time,  25  settlements  have  been  established,  wells  have  been 
drilled,  farms  laid  out,  industries  planted,  and  schools  opened.  Agri¬ 
culture  is  an  important  industry;  farming  is  diversified,  but  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  colony  have  proved  especially 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  that  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of 
the  principal  crops.  The  average  yield  per  hectare  (hectare  equals 
2.47  acres)  sown  to  cotton  is  about  800  kilograms  (kilogram  equals 
2.2  pounds),  but  yields  of  as  high  as  1,350  kilograms  per  hectare  have 
been  reported.  Recent  additions  to  the  colony  have  included  a 
group  of  27  Canadian  Mennonites  who  arrived  during  June,  a  small 
group  of  17  Poles  who  disembarked  at  Asuncion  on  July  3,  and  a 
company  of  57  families  totaling  353  persons  from  Siberia,  Ukraine, 
and  Russia  who  arrived  during  August.  {El  Diario,  Asuncion,  July 
4  and  26  and  August  20  and  23,  1930.) 


EDUCATION  AND  FINE  ARTS 

ARGENTINA 

School  statistics. — In  1928  there  were  1,349,648  children  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  10,840  primary  schools  of  the  Republic.  The  average 
attendance  at  these  schools  was  1,082,557.  The  teachers  numbered 
49,212.  In  Buenos  Aires  the  following  evening  courses  were  offered 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  adult  population;  120  primary  courses, 
taught  by  530  teachers,  with  a  registration  of  11,172  pupils  and  an 
average  attendance  of  8,281 ;  107  courses  in  practical  subjects,  with 
799  teachers,  an  enrollment  of  28,799,  and  an  average  attendance  of 
19,927.  In  the  Provinces,  the  number  of  public  primary  schools  for 
adults  was  207,  with  489  teachers,  and  a  registration  of  12,799. 
The  attendance  at  these  schools  was  9,636.  In  the  Territories  there 
were  23  public  night  schools  staffed  by  36  teachers,  with  569  students 
in  regular  attendance  and  a  registration  of  845.  {Memoria  del 
Ministro  de  Justicia  e  Insiruccion  Publica  para  1928,  Buenos  Aires, 
1929.) 

Free  institute  of  advanced  studies. — One  of  the  important 
educational  events  of  the  past  season  in  Buenos  Aires  was  the  opening 
of  the  Free  Institute  of  Advanced  Studies  on  July  10,  1930.  The 
school  offers  12  courses  in  such  widely  different  subjects  as  criminal 
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sociology,  child  psychology,  biology,  the  autochthonous  art  of  South 
America,  literature,  American  music,  paleontology, ^and  nutrition; 
the  faculty  is  composed  of  distinguished  teachers  who  have  offered 
their  services  without  compensation  to  further  the  cultural  aims  of 
the  institute.  More  than  100  students  had  enrolled  before  the  school 
opened,  and  registration  continued  after  the  inaugural  ceremonies. 
(La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  July  11,  1930.) 

Harvard  University  fellow'ships. — Announcement  has  been 
made  of  two  fellowships  of  $2,000  each  offered  by  the  Harvard  School 
of  Education  to  Argentine  students.  Candidates  must  be  graduates 
from  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  of  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires, 
or  any  other  institution  of  similar  standing,  and  have  to  their  credit 
at  least  three  years’  experience  in  educational  work.  (La  Prensa, 
Buenos  Aires,  July  16,  1930.) 

Brazilian  publicist  honored. — -The  Argentine  committee  com¬ 
missioned  to  make  the  presentation  to  the  city  of  Uruguayana,  in 
the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  of  a  bust  of  the  Brazilian  publicist, 
Sa  Vianna,  were  cordially  entertained  in  that  city  on  the  occasion  of 
the  dedication  of  the  monument.  Sa  Vianna  was  throughout  his 
lifetime  an  ardent  champion  of  Argentine-Brazilian  friendship,  the 
centenary  of  whose  official  establishment  was  celebrated  in  August, 
1928.  The  bust,  the  work  of  the  Argentine  artist  Luis  Perlotti,  was 
unveiled  in  the  public  square  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  which 
included  the  singing  of  the  national  hymns  of  Argentina  and  Brazil 
by  2,000  school  children.  (Im  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  July  9,  1930.) 

BOLIVIA 

University  autonomy. — A  decree  establishing  the  autonomy  of 
Bolivian  universities  and  forbidding  all  public-school  teachers  and 
university  professors  to  engage  in  any  political  activity  was  drafted 
by  the  distinguished  educator  Dr.  Daniel  S&nchez  Bustamante  and 
issued  during  the  summer  by  the  Government.  An  interesting 
feature  of  this  decree  is  the  large  measure  of  authority  granted  to 
the  students  in  the  management  of  the  institution.  They  have  equal 
voice  with  the  professors  in  the  election  of  the  rector  of  the  university 
and  the  deans  of  university  s<*hools.  (Report  of  the  American 
Chargti  d’Affaires  ad  interim.  La  Paz,  August  22,  1930.) 

BRAZIL 

Art  exhibition  in  the  United  States. — A  comprehensive  col¬ 
lection  of  about  90  paintings  representative  of  Brazilian  art  is  being 
exhibited  in  the  ITnited  States  under  the  auspices  of  the  Brazilian 
Society  of  Friends  of  the  Roerich  Museum  and  the  patronage  of 
the  American  Ambassador  to  Brazil,  Hon.  Edwin  V.  Moi^an,  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affaim  of  Brazil,  Dr.  Octavio  Mangabeira,  and 
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the  Consul  General  of  Brazil  in  New  York,  Dr.  Sebastiao  Sainpaio. 
The  exhibition,  one  of  the  results  of  visits  made  to  South  America 
by  Miss  Frances  Grant,  vice  president  of  the  Roerich  Museum,  con¬ 
tains  some  of  the  best  work  of  such  well-known  artists  as  Oswaldo 
Texeira,  Celso  Kelly,  Di  Cavalcanti,  Henrique  Cavalleiro,  Anita 
Malfatti,  Tarsila  d’Amarol,  and  Paulo  Valle,  jr.  The  exhibition 
opened  October  11,  1930,  in  the  international  art  center  of  the  Roerich 
Museum  in  New  York,  and  will  be  shown  in  other  cities  throughout 
the  United  States.  (Information  receiv'ed  by  the  Pan  American 
Union.) 

COLOMBIA 

Educational  notes. — In  his  last  message  to  Congress,  on  August  6, 
1930,  Dr.  Abadia  Mendez,  the  retiring  president,  mentioned  the 
establishment  of  a  Radium  Institute  and  a  School  of  Phannacy,  Ixith 
to  function  under  the  direction  of  the  School  of  Medicine  of  the 
National  University,  as  two  of  the  important  educational  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  year.  Among  other  notable  activities  in  that  field  were 
the  reorganization  of  the  School  of  Mathematics  and  Engineering, 
which  was  supplied  with  new  lalwratory  equipment,  and  the  incor¬ 
poration  of  the  Astronomical  Observatory  into  the  National  Univer¬ 
sity.  The  Bureau  of  Physical  Education  was  organized  as  a  part  of 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction.  Secondary  education  received 
its  share  of  attention,  a  revised  curriculum  being  adopted.  The 
Women’s  Institute  of  Pedagogy  graduated  during  the  year  its  first 
class  of  15  students.  (Alensaje  Presidencial  al  Congreso,  Bogota, 
1930.) 

Plays  to  promote  agriculture. — On  August  7,  1930,  the  League 
of  Agricultural  Promotion,  founded  in  Bogota  in  1929,  opened  a 
national  competition  for  the  best  dramatic  work  on  a  subject  related 
to  agriculture,  adapted  for  presentation  in  the  schools.  In  this  way 
the  league  hopes  to  secure  plays  that  can  be  given  by  school  children 
for  the  purpose  of  arousing  their  interest  in  agriculture.  The  plan 
for  the  development  of  a  school  agricultural  theater  provides  that  at 
first  the  plays  should  be  simple,  stressing  patriotism,  the  pleasures 
and  advantages  of  country  life,  and  the  requirements  for  good  citizen¬ 
ship.  Themes  will  be  taken  from  a  feature  of  national  geography  or  an 
historical  event,  and  present  an  appeal  for  a  more  widespread  choice  of 
agriculture  as  a  profession.  The  league  has  specified  that  the  plays 
also  be  designed  to  inculcate  a  spirit  of  self-reliance  and  independence 
in  children.  (Diario  Nacional,  Bogota,  August  7,  1930.) 

COSTA  RICA 

School  bus. — Owing  to  the  generosity  of  the  proprietor  of  a  local 
bus  line,  one  of  the  busses  has  l)een  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  school 
at  Escasu  in  the  Province  of  San  Jose  one  day  each  week.  Every 
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grade  in  turn  is  thus  enalded  to  take  an  excursion  for  recreation  or 
study  to  San  Jose  or  the  surrounding  countryside.  The  only  restric¬ 
tion  in  the  students’  use  of  the  bus  is  that  all  trips  shall  be  taken  within 
a  radius  of  20  kilometers  (kilometer  equals  0.62  mile).  (Diario  de 
Coxta  Rica,  San  Jose,  August  2, 1930.) 

Lecture  course. — The  Social  Welfare  League  of  La  Merced  dis¬ 
trict  of  San  Jose  held  a  series  of  w'eekly  lectures  during  August  on 
subjects  dealing  with  politics  and  social  w^elfare.  The  initial  lecture 
by  Sr.  don  Adriano  Arid,  which  dealt  with  socialism,  was  printed  in 
pamphlet  form,  and  a  thousand  copies  were  distributed.  {Diario 
de  Coxta  Rica,  San  Jose,  August  5,  1930.) 

People’s  cultural  school. — The  director  of  the  People’s  Cul¬ 
tural  School  in  Alajuela,  in  his  report  to  the  Department  of  Education, 
gave  details  of  class  organization  and  conduct,  in  addition  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statistics: 


Enrollment 

— 

Enrollment  by  subject  for  July 

Month 

Number  j 

1 

159 

^  Classes  for  illiterates _ 

..  15 

171  i 

i  Advanced  classes _ 

..  25 

176  , 

j  Manual  training _ 

..  32 

181  ! 

1  Tv’ijewriting _ 

34 

187  i 

1  Sewing _ 

--  42 

Cooking _ 

..  41 

! 

Total _ . _  . 

..  187 

(Diario  de  Costa  Rica,  San  Jose,  August  21,  1930.) 


CU3A 

School  statistics  in  Pinar  del  Rio. — The  superintendent  of 
education  for  the  Province  ol  Pinar  del  Rio,  in  his  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  school  year  just  ended,  stated 
that  843  1 -teacher  units  had  functioned  during  the  year,  of  which 
804  were  for  primary  instruction,  33  for  secondary  education,  and  6 
for  special  training.  The  average  registration  for  the  different  terms 
was  37,204,  or  44  pupils  per  unit,  and  the  average  attendance  79.78 
per  cent  of  the  enrollment;  26,204  students  were  promoted.  During 
the  school  year  1,114  student  e.xcursions  of  various  kinds  were  taken. 

There  were  510  school  museums,  whose  collections  w'ere  enriched  by 
contributions  prepared  by  the  students.  School  libraries,  which 
numbered  20,  played  an  increasingly  important  role  in  school  life; 
one  of  the  libraries  contains  nearly  1,000  volumes.  Thirteen  new 
workshops  were  established,  making  a  total  of  20  now  functioning  in 
the  Province.  School  savings  banks  functioned  in  548  schools,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  school  year  the  deposits  totaled  $4,267.62.  Valuable 
17027— 30— Bull.  11 - 7 
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contributions  to  the  cause  of  education  were  made  by  the  164  parent- 
teacher  associations,  nearly  all  of  which  displayed  constructive 
activities.  {Diario  de  la  Marina,  Habana,  August  26,  1930.) 

Advanced  veterinary  course. — See  p.  1153. 

ECUADOR 

Manual  training  exhibits. — In  treating  of  the  e.xhibits  held 
annually  by  the  schools  of  Quito,  El  Comercio,  in  its  issues  of  August  1 
and  14,  1930,  devotes  considerable  space  to  those  presented  by  the 
Manuela  Canizares  Normal  Institute  and  the  Trade  School.  A  com¬ 
plete  shop  for  women,  in  which  all  the  articles  from  wearing  apparel  to 
perfumery  were  prepared  by  the  students,  was  one  of  the  sections  of 
the  Normal  Institute  exhibit  which  attracted  especial  attention. 
The  exhibit  of  the  Trade  School,  a  vocational  institution  which  func¬ 
tions  under  the  direction  of  the  Central  University,  consisted  of 
samples  of  the  work  done  by  students  and  teachers  in  the  various 
shops.  The  curriculum  of  this  school  includes  carpentry,  machine- 
shop  practice,  wicker-fumiture  making,  sewing,  shoemaking,  rug  weav'- 
ing,  printing,  bookbinding,  and  engraving,-  besides  regular  academic 
courses. 

An  interesting  number  in  the  program  of  events  held  throughout 
Ecuador  to  commemorate  the  centenary  of  the  Republic  was  a 
manual-training  exhibit  held  at  Riobamba,  in  which  all  the  schools 
participated. 

EL  SALVADOR 

Educational  Congress. — The  First  National  Educational  Con¬ 
gress,  held  in  San  Salvador  at  the  end  of  June,  was  attended  by 
teachers  from  every  part  of  the  country.  Among  the  conclusions 
reached  by  the  congress  the  following  which  concern  the  activity 
school  were  of  special  interest :  El  Salvador  would  profit  by  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  type  of  school.  A  postgraduate  nonnal  school  should  be 
established.  Special  programs  of  study  should  be  devised  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  needs  of  the  different  regions  of  the  country,  in  order  to 
adjust  educational  methods  to  the  child  and  his  environment.  The 
normal  schools  should  include  in  their  curricula  all  the  principles  of 
the  activity  school,  and  graduate  or  advanced  courses  be  organized. 

The  delegates  to  the  congress  went  on  record  as  favoring  non¬ 
sectarian  education,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  protect  the  rights 
of  children.  (Diario  del  Salvador,  San  Salvador,  July  2  and  3,  1930.) 

Parent-teacher  association. — During  July  a  parent-teacher 
association  was  organized  by  parents  of  children  attending  the 
Froebel  School  in  San  Salvador.  Among  other  undertakings,  the  new 
organization  has  pledged  itself  to  secure  an  adequate  building  for 
the  school,  establish  a  school  library,  provide  for  the  pupils  the  services 
of  a  dentist  and  a  physician  as  well  as  hosjiital  care  should  it  be 
necessarv’,  arrange  for  vacation  camps,  promote  student  excursions. 
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distribute  clothing  to  needy  pupils,  publish  educational  material  on 
the  proper  care  of  children,  hold  special  conferences  three  or  four 
times  a  year  for  the  benefit  of  parents,  and  appoint  a  commission  to 
pass  on  motion  pictures,  theatrical  performances,  and  books  offered 
children  in  the  capital.  Unusual  interest  has  been  shown  by  parents 
in  the  formation  of  the  organization,  more  than  300  having  been 
present  at  the  time  the  constitution  was  formally  adopted.  {Diario 
del  S<dva<lor,  San  Salvador,  July  16,  1930.) 

GUATEMALA 

Thikd  annual  .\ht  exhibition. — The  third  annual  art  e.xposition 
organized  by  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  of  Guatemala  City  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Department  of  Education  was  opened  in  the  exhibit 
hall  of  that  institution  on  September  15,1 930.  The  exhibition  was  not 
limited  to  works  by  students  of  art  schools,  amateur  and  professional 
artists  also  haxring  been  invited  to  participate.  Seventy-eight  pictures 
is  water  colors,  oils,  and  silk  were  entered  and  prizes  awarded  the 
best  entries.  (Diario  de  Centro  America,  Guatemala  City,  September 
8,11,16,1930.) 

HAITI 

Restoration  of  the  Citadelle  and  Sans-Souci. — The  program  of 
restoration  and  improvement  carried  on  at  the  Citadelle  and  the 
palace  of  Sans-Souci  by  the  Guard  of  Haiti  was  recently  completed. 
A  bronze  plaque  bearing  the  inscription,  Ci-git  le  Roi  Henri  Christophe 
ni  le  6  octobre,  1767,  mort  le  20  octobre,  1820,  dont  la  devise  fut:  Je 
Renaix  de  mes  Cendres,  has  been  placed  on  the  tomb  of  the  famous 
monarch  who  was  responsible  for  the  erection  of  these  two  celebrated 
monuments.  The  Citadelle  is  a  regular  post  of  the  Guard  of  Haiti,  but 
visitors  are  always  permitted  to  visit  the  fortress.  The  trail  leading 
to  the  Citadelle  is  being  widened  to  accommodate  2-way  traffic. 

The  palace  of  Sans-Souci  is  located  at  the  foot  of  the  great  mountain 
capped  by  the  Citadelle.  The  ruins  of  this  palace,  where  Christophe 
established  his  royal  household  with  all  the  ceremonious  etiquette  and 
magnificence  of  European  courts,  are  remarkably  well  preserved  and 
more  easily  accessible  than  the  Citadelle.  {Monthly  Bulletin,  Finan¬ 
cial  Adviser-General  Receiver,  Port  au  Prince,  August,  1930.) 

Farm  school. — The  first  4-room  farm  school  to  be  constructed 
in  Haiti  was  completed  during  the  month  of  August  at  Les  Poteaux. 
The  school  is  located  on  the  main  road  between  Gonaives  and  Cap 
Haitien.  It  was  built  according  to  the  standard  fonn  of  construc¬ 
tion  with  concrete  floor,  masonr>'  walls,  and  corrugated  galvanized 
iron  roof.  The  building  is  fitted,  however,  with  a  ceiling  of  insulating 
board,  so  that  it  should  be  somewhat  cooler  than  if  it  had  the  usual 
wooden  ceiling.  {Monthly  Bulletin,  Financial  Adviser-General  Re¬ 
ceiver,  Port  au  Prince,  August.  1930.) 
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HONDURAS 

School  savings. — The  school  saving  system  has  been  oi^anized 
in  all  primary  schools  throught  the  nation.  It  thus  becomes  a  per¬ 
manent  institution  in  which  each  child  participates  as  long  as  he  is  a 
pupil  in  a  State  primaiy  school.  Banking  methods  are  used  in  the 
handling  of  funds,  and  loans  may  be  made  to  schools  to  finance  indus¬ 
trial  projects,  shops,  gardens,  and  cooperative  societies  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  school  supplies.  The  children  learn  to  transact  all  types  of 
banking  business.  The  total  savings  deposits  according  to  figures 
available  on  September  1,  1930,  were  30,000  pesos.  (Information 
received  by  the  Pan  American  Union  from  the  Director  General  of 
Primary  Education.) 

Tow'n  w’ithout  illiterates. — It  was  recently  reported  by  the 
town  of  Esquias,  of  the  Department  of  Comayagua,  that  there  was 
not  a  single  illiterate  among  its  population.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year  there  were  two  persons  in  the  town  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  but  they  have  since  learned  in  the  night  school.  {El 
Cronista,  Tegucigalpa,  July  28,  1930.) 

MEXICO 

National  public  education  assembly. — Sessions  of  the  National 
Public  Education  Assembly^,  called  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Education  to  discuss  the  present  educational  system  of  the  Republic 
and  determine  bases  for  closer  cooperation  between  the  State  and 
N  ational  educational  agencies,  was  opened  by  President  Ortiz  Rubio 
on  July  11,  1930,  before  a  representative  gathering  of  State  and  Fed¬ 
eral  educational  authorities.  During  the  sessions  of  the  assembly, 
which  did  not  adjourn  until  August  22,  papers  were  read  on  the 
educational  systems  of  the  various  States  and  important  resolutions 
adopted  for  the  greater  coordination  of  these  with  the  Federal  system. 
Special  features  of  the  assembly  included  the  opening  of  an  art  exhibi¬ 
tion  held  in  honor  of  the  delegates  and  visits  to  various  schools  and 
other  places  of  interest,  as  well  as  social  activities.  Among  other 
important  resolutions  it  was  agreed  in  substance  by  the  assembly  that: 

The  States  be  recommended  to  devote  40  i)er  cent  of  tlieir  general  budget  to 
educational  purposes  and  grant  allowances  equal  in  numl)cr  to  50  |)cr  cent  of  those 
granted  by  the  Federal  Government  to  pupils  attending  the  Federal  regional 
normal  schools.  Of  the  amount  specified  in  the  budget  for  education,  70  i)cr  cent 
should  l)c  spent  for  primary  schools,  20  per  cent  for  technical  training  schools, 
and  10  |>er  cent  for  secondary,  preparatory,  aiul  professional  schools. 

There  shall  l>c  a  single  suixjrvisory  commission  for  both  Federal  and  State 
schools. 

The  location  of  new  schools  to  be  established  by  cither  State  or  National 
Government  shall  be  decided  by  joint  agreement,  and  be  so  chosen  that  there  will 
lie  no  regions  where  there  are  only  State  or  only  Federal  schools.  In  general  the 
Federal  Department  of  Education  shall  not  establish  i)rimary  schools  in  towns  of 
more  than  1,000  inhabitants,  rather  concentrating  its  work  in  the  smaller  com- 
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niuiiities,  where  it  will  cooperate  with  tlie  State  authorities.  In  the  case  of  centers 
of  greater  jjopulation  where  schools  maintained  by  the  State  are  inadequate  or 
handicap|)ed  by  lack  of  funds,  schools  shall  be  established  by  the  Federal  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  provided  that  the  local  authorities  furnish  suitable  buildings. 

In  places  where  sufficient  educational  oj)j)ort unities  are  offered  by  the  State,  the 
National  Government  shall  close  any  schools  under  its  jurisdiction  in  order  to 
establi.sh  others  in  places  where  there  are  no  educational  facilities.  The  mainte¬ 
nance  of  schools  in  agricultural,  industrial,  mining,  and  other  communities  indi¬ 
cated  in  section  12  of  article  123  of  the  Constitution  shall  l>e  the  duty  of  the  State. 

The  Department  of  Education  shall  establish  a  scale  of  salaries  based  on  the 
cost  of  living  in  the  various  regions  of  the  country;  in  no  case,  however,  shall 
salaries  i)aid  by  the  Federal  Government  be  less  than  those  i)aid  by  the  States 
for  similar  work,  it  being  desirable  that  in  some  places  they  be  slightly  higher.  It 
is  recommended  that  the  State  governments  make  an  effort  to  adopt  a  scale 
similar  to  that  of  the  Federal  Government. 

In  the  case  of  the  installation  of  services  which  are  urgently  needed  and  which 
neither  the  State  nor  the  Federal  Government  can  of  itself  maintain,  such  as  the 
school  medical  service  and  the  physical  education  delegations,  the  national 
Department  of  Education  shall  agree  to  assume  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of 
the  iH'rsonncl,  and  the  States  the  cost  of  their  transportation  and  similar  exjjenses, 
the  exact  amounts  j)aid  by  each  to  l>c  mutually  agreed  upon  l)efore  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  such  services. 

Beginning  in  1931  the  scIuk)!  year  throughout  the  country  shall  be  uniformly 
10  months  long,  the  dates  for  the  o|HMung  and  closing  of  schools  and  various  vaca¬ 
tion  jH'riods  to  l)e  decided  by  the  joint  agri'cment  of  State  and  National  educational 
authorities.  In  no  case  shall  there  Ik*  two  systems  in  the  State.  It  is  recommended 
that  the  oi>oning  of  classes  Ik*  fixed  as  far  as  possible  to  coincide  with  the  civil 
year.  The  school  calendar  shall  provide  4  days  for  registration,  234  days  for 
actual  work,  t>  days  for  the  spring  vacation,  62  days  for  general  vacations,  7  days 
for  holidays,  and  10  days  for  final  examinations.  Sundays  represent  another  42 
days  when  the  schools  will  lx*  closed.  Besides  specified  national  holidays,  work 
will  Ik*  suspended  in  both  State  and  Government  schools  on  days  when  State 
Congres.scs  have  decreed  that  events  of  historical  significance  be  celebrated. 

Uniform  reading,  history  and  geography  textbooks  shall  be  adopted  for  all 
public  .schools  in  the  Republic.  {El  Universal,  Mexico  City,  .\ugust  11,  12,  13, 
14,  15,  16.  17,  19.  20.  21,  22.  and  23,  1930.) 

University  city. — A  comnuttec  composed  of  the  rector  of  the 
National  University  and  a  group  of  engineers,  architects,  teachers, 
and  specialists  in  hygiene  was  appointed  during  August  to  study 
plans  for  the  new  university  buildings  soon  to  be  erected  near  Chapul- 
tepec.  Park.  The  purchase  of  a  portion  of  the  land  chosen  as  the  site 
was  recently  made  possible  by  an  act  of  President  Ortiz  Rubio  which 
authorized  the  expenditure  of  625,000  pesos  for  this  purpose.  {El 
Unirerml,  Mexico  (’ity,  August  15  and  16,  1950.) 

PANAMA 

School  statistics. — According  to  the  Executive  message  of 
September  1,  1950,  during  the  year  1929-50  there  were  57,592  pupils 
in  attendance  at  the  698  State  primary  schools,  which  are  staffed  by 
1,688  teachers.  The  number  of  students  registered  in  the  secondary, 
vocational,  and  normal  schools  is  given  as  2,1 75.  S<*hool  supervision 
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is  in  charge  of  an  inspector  general,  an  assistant  inspector,  and  18 
district  inspectors.  The  trade  school  has  received  special  attention 
from  the  Government,  which  has  secured  as  principal  a  specialist  in 
this  type  of  education.  Many  of  the  shops  connected  with  this 
school  have  been  improved,  and  in  others  new  equipment  has  been 
installed.  The  Government  also  plans  to  add  to  the  school  a  dormi¬ 
tory  that  will  house  several  hundred  boys.  (Mensaje  del  Presi- 
dente  .  .  .  .  ,  Panama,  1930.) 

PARAGUAY 

Association  of  American  International  Law'. — The  Paraguayan 
section  of  the  Association  of  American  International  Law,  organized 
in  1916  at  the  initiative  of  the  late  Dr.  Manuel  Gondra,  has  been 
reorganized  with  the  purpose  of  intensifying  the  work  that  the  organi¬ 
zation  has  been  carrying  on  since  its  inception.  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  association  to  issue  regularly  a  publication  devoted  to  studies 
in  international  jurisprudence.  {El  Diario,  Asuncion,  July  8,  1930.) 

PERU 

School  statistics. — The  President's  message  of  July  28,  1930, 
contains  the  following  information : 

During  the  past  year,  the  teachers  in  the  State  schools  numbered 
6,210,  of  w'hom  3,650  had  normal  school  diplomas.  There  were 
3,567  primary  schools,  415  of  which  w'ere  classified  as  upper  primary. 
The  total  enrollment  w'as  31 7,1 07  pupils.  The  number  of  secondary 
schools,  public  and  private,  was  110,  with  11,790  students  and  600 
teachers.  Commercial  education  is  becoming  increasingly  popular, 
as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  special  private  schools  and  the  com¬ 
mercial  departments  of  the  State  schools  2,563  students  were  regis¬ 
tered.  {El  Peruano,  Lima,  July  31,  1930.) 

UNITED  STATES 

Scholarship  students  from  Latin  America. — Latin  American 
students  who  have  received  scholarships  or  fellowships  for  the  year 
1930-31  include  the  follow'ing,  most  of  whom  received  this  aid  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Pan  American  Union  or  the  Institute  of  International 
Education  in  New'  York: 

Columbia  University  awarded  Macy  Grant.s  to  Emilio  UzcAtegui,  of  Quito, 
and  Noemy  Silveira,  of  Sao  Paulo,  for  advanced  studies  in  education.  The 
former  is  superintendent  of  schools  of  the  Province  of  Pichincha,  and  the  latter 
profe.ssor  of  experimental  psychology  at  the  State  normal  school.  IlelM'cca 
Molinelli  Wells,  of  Buenos  Aires,  a  graduate  of  the  English  course  at  the  Institute 
for  Secondary  School  Teachers,  is  specializing  in  American  literature  at  lladcliffe 
College.  The  fellowships  granted  to  Srta.  Molinelli  and  Srta.  Silveira  were  the 
result  of  trips  made  to  the  United  States  in  1929  and  1930  by  groups  of  .Argentine 
and  Brazilian  educators.  Graduate  fellowships  at  Vassar  College  for  the  study 
of  certain  phases  of  child  welfare  were  awarded  to  Dr.  Telma  Reca  and  Hilda 
Schiller,  both  of  Argentina.  Doctor  Reca  is  a  physician,  siK'cialist  in  children’s 
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diseases,  and  extern  of  the  children’s  ward  at  the  National  Clinical  Hospital  of 
Buenos  Aires;  Srta.  Schiller  is  a  graduate  of  the  College  of  Philosophy  and 
Education  at  the  University  of  La  Plata. 

Undergraduate  scholarships  were  granted  to  Marta  Fdbrega,  a  normal  school 
graduate  from  Panama,  by  the  College  of  St.  Catherine,  St.  Paul,  and  to  Herndn 
L6pcz,  who  prepared  at  the  University  of  Antioquia,  Medellfn,  by  Antioch  Col¬ 
lege.  A  .scholarship  covering  tuition  and  room  was  granted  by  Wittenberg 
College,  Springfield,  Ohio,  to  Georgina  Jim<inez,  a  graduate  of  the  National  In¬ 
stitute  of  Panama.  Free  tuition  was  allowed  the  following:  Rodolfo  Concha,  of 
Mexico,  for  the  study  of  chemical  engineering  at  the  Iowa  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Mechanical  Arts;  Guillermo  Fermindez,  of  Costa  Rica,  in  the  School 
of  Dentistry,  and  Enrique  Padilla,  of  Mexico,  in  the  School  of  Electrical  Engi¬ 
neering,  of  the  University  of  Southern  California;  Urbano  Ididquez,  of  Peru,  in 
the  School  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Utah;  Lidia  Sogandares,  of  Panama, 
in  the  Medical  School  of  the  University  of  Arkansas;  and  Alfonso  Rubio,  of 
Chile,  Luis  Ortegdn  and  H6ctor  de  la  Fuente,  of  Mexico,  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

Fellowships  carrying  the  obligation  of  teaching  in  the  Spanish  Department 
were  given  to  Celso  Bravo  by  Drury  College,  Springfield,  Mo,;  Marfa 
Morales  Alvarez,  of  Chile,  at  Western  College  for  Women;  Sra.  Marfa  Leonor 
Fdbrega  de  Prieto,  of  Panama,  by  the  State  Teachers  College  at  Maryville,  Mo.; 
and  to  Elisa  Veldsquez,  of  Chile,  at  Marshall  College,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Several  other  students  to  whom  substantial  scholarships  had  been  offered  were 
unable  at  the  last  moment  to  take  advantage  of  them. 

In  addition  to  these  grants  from  universities  and  colleges,  five  fellowships 
were  awarded  by  various  organizations.  The  American  Association  of  University 
Women  selected  as  its  I^atin  American  Fellow  Adelpha  C.  S.  Rodrigues,  librarian 
of  Mackenzie  College,  Sao  Paulo,  to  study  library  methods  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  enabled  two  young  women 
from  Chile  to  pursue  advanced  studies:  Mercedes  Torres  G.,  who  is  taking  courses 
in  social  welfare  at  Columbia  University  and  the  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work,  and  Ema  Gonzdlez,  a  teacher  in  one  of  the  experimental  schools  of  San¬ 
tiago,  who  is  specializing  in  educational  psychology  at  Ohio  State  University. 
The  John  Simon  Guggenheim  Memorial  Foundation  selected  as  its  first  fellows 
from  Latin  ,\merica  two  Mexicans,  Dr.  Alfonso  Ndpoles  Gdndara,  who  is  study¬ 
ing  the  teaching  of  higher  mathematics  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  and  Dr.  Arturo  Rosenblueth  Stearns,  who  is  specializing  in  physiology 
and  chemistry  at  Harvard  University.* 

URUGUAY 

Visit  of  Brazilian  students. — At  the  bc{?inning  of  August  a 
gnuip  of  students  from  the  schools  of  medicine  and  law  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  headed  by  Dr.  Otto  Cirne,  professor  in  the  Medical  School, 
arrived  in  Montevideo  for  a  brief  visit.  The  students  came  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  bearing  a  message  of  congratulation  and  friendship 
to  the  students  of  Uruguay  on  the  occasion  of  the  commemoration  of 
the  centenary  of  the  Oath  to  the  Constitution,  but  they  also  planned 
to  make  a  detailed  study  of  Uruguayan  university  oi^anization  while 
there.  {Lm  Manana,  Montevideo,  August  5,  1930.) 

National  engineering  congress. — A  national  engineering  con¬ 
gress  will  be  held  in  Montevideo  from  November  8  to  15,  1930,  under 

*  See  Bvlletix  of  the  Pan  American  Union  for  September,  iy30,  p.  U70. 
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the  auspices  of  the  Polytechnic  Association  of  Uruguay.  The  Con¬ 
gress,  which  will  meet  as  a  part  of  the  Uruguayan  centenary  celebra¬ 
tion,  was  planned  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  together  all  the  engineers 
of  the  country  to  propose  and  discuss  methods  for  improving  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  public  works  are  jdanned,  constructed  and  operated 
anil  national  industries  developed,  special  consideration  being  given 
the  social  interests  of  the  Republic,  the  means  for  deriving  the  greatest 
benefit  from  the  engineering  profession,  and  the  contribution  of  labor 
in  its  manifold  forms.  The  congress  will  be  divided  into  the  follow¬ 
ing  four  sections:  Highway,  industrial  engineering,  construction 
engineering,  and  the  study  of  miscellaneous  subjects.  The  President 
of  the  Republic,  the  President  of  the  National  Administrative  Council, 
the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  the  President  of  the  Council  of  Public 
Works,  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Engineering,  and  the  President  of 
the  Polytechnic  Association  of  l^ruguay  have  been  made  the  honorary 
presidents  of  the  congress.  (Preliminar\'  announcement  of  the 
congress,  Montevideo,  1930.) 

VENEZUELA 

Prize  competition. — As  part  of  the  commemoration  of  the  cen- 
tenaiA'  of  Bolivar’s  death,  a  group  of  Caracas  intellectuals  has  organ¬ 
ized  a  competition  for  the  best  essay  on  the  following  topic :  Character¬ 
istics  of  pre-Columbian  archaeology  and  present-ilay  indigenous  art 
in  Venezuela  as  the  basis  for  an  independent  stjde,  and  the  possibility 
of  a  unihdng  and  educative  influence  of  this  style  in  national  life. 

The  following  prominent  persons  will  judge  the  essays  on  this 
subject  submitted  in  competition  for  a  prize  ciij):  Drs.  Alfredo  »Jalm, 
Luis  Correa,  Tito  Salas,  Mario  Briceilo  Iragorrj’,  and  Alejandro 
Colina. 
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BOLIVIA 

Public  health. — A  commission  of  eminent  hygiene  specialists  was 
recently  sent  to  Bolivia  by  the  I^eague  of  Nations  to  study  sanitary 
conditions  and  undertake  a  campaign  to  combat  certain  endemic  dis¬ 
eases  there.  This  commission,  assisted  by  one  of  Bolivia’s  outstand¬ 
ing  physicians,  has  already  conducted  a  detailed  survey  of  the  country 
and  gathered  suiricient  information  to  suggest  advisable  measures  for 
the  control  and  extinction  of  prevalent  diseases.  {Kl  Diario,  La  Paz, 
August  13,  1930.) 

Child  welfare  society. — The  installation  of  the  new  executive 
<-ommittee  of  the  (.'hild  Welfare  Society  of  La  Paz,  a  well-known  wom¬ 
en’s  organization  of  the  city,  took  place  at  the  meeting  held  on  August 
11,  1930,  in  the  Carlos  de  Villegas  Orphan  Asylum,  an  institution  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  society.  The  memhers  of  the  I’ommittee  are  as  follows: 
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Honorary  president,  Sr.  Abel  Soliz;  president,  Sra.  Dora  de  Cusican- 
qui;  first  vice  president,  Sra.  Antonia  Zalles  de  Cariaga;  second  vice 
president,  Sra.  Cristina  de  Ibanez  Benavente;  secretary,  Sra.  Cristina 
I.  de  Tellez  Reyes;  treasurers,  Sra.  Esther  C.  de  Benavides  and  Sr. 
Enrique  Borda;  medical  director.  Dr.  Roberto  Pacheco  Iturralde;  and 
assistant  medical  director,  Sr.  Francisco  Torres  Bracamonte.  {El 
Diarlo,  La  Paz,  August  12,  1930.) 

CHILE 

Order  of  the  Southern  Cross. — By  decree  Xo.  700  of  May  6, 
1930,  a  national  decoration  was  established,  to  be  called  the  Order  of 
the  Southern  Cross,  and  to  be  used  in  e.xpressing  the  recognition  of 
the  government  for  exceptional  services  rendered  by  Chileans  or  for¬ 
eigners  in  the  fields  of  public  health  and  social  welfare.  There  will 
be  six  grades  within  the  order,  the  two  highest  being  distinguished  by 
a  collar  and  a  cross  respectively,  the  other  four  by  the  titles  of  grand 
master,  commander,  master,  and  knight.  The  Central  Social  Wel¬ 
fare  Board  has  been  designated  to  formulate  for  the  government  the 
regulations  governing  the  order,  the  requirements  for  membership, 
and  the  distinctive  insignia  which  shall  characterize  it.  {lioleiin  del 
Minixterio  de  liienestar  Social,  Santiago,  April  and  May,  1930.) 

Junior  Red  Cross. — The  enrollment  in  the  Junior  Red  Cross  of 
Chile  on  December  31,  1929,  was  43,295  students,  in  chapters  in  652 
schools.  The  varied  activities  of  the  members  include  instruction  and 
practice  in  personal  and  community  neatness  and  hygiene,  lectures 
on  cultural,  social,  and  health  sidijects,  social  work,  the  organization 
and  ui)kee|)  of  school  libraries,  the  establishment  of  first-aid  classes  • 
and  school  medicine  chests,  making  albums  for  and  writing  letters  to 
Other  chapters  in  schools  in  Chile  and  abroad,  and  participation  in 
sports,  group  games,  and  excursions  into  the  country.  In  94  schools 
corres|)ondence  was  maintained  with  161  schools  in  other  parts  of 
Chile,  and  in  35,  there  was  an  international  interchange  of  letters. 
Figures  for  chapter  organization  and  interchapter  correspondence  are 
given  in  the  following  tables: 


Kind  of  scluiol 

Number  of 
srhools 

Students 

enrolled 

(Jirls’ trade _  .  .  ..  _ 

8 

1,  105 
3,  612 

dirls’  secoiidarv _ _ _ _ 

17 

8 

Boys’ secondary.  ..  .  ..  _ 

950 

Boys’  eoinplete  eleinentarv ..  . . . . 

Boys’  primary 

(•iris’  complete  elementary. _ _ _ _ 

33 

82 

148 

2,  618 
4.  676 
16.  260 

Ciirls’ j)rimary  .  _  ..  ..  .. 

175 

10,  238 

Coeducational  primary _  . 

180 

3,  773 

Vocational 

1 

63 

Total .  . . 

652 

43.  295 
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Province 


Antofagasta. 
Atacama.... 
Coquimbo. . 
Aconcagua.. 

Santiago _ 

Colchagua . . 

Talca _ 

Maulc . 

fJuble _ 

Concepcion. 

Bio-Bio _ 

Cautin _ 

Valdivia _ 

Chiloe _ 

Mftprnllnnpg 

Total 


(>'o  Sirvo,  Santiago,  June,  1930.) 

Infirmary  car. — An  infirmarj'  car  for  use  on  railways  of  the 
southern  zone  of  the  Republic  was  put  into  service  about  the  middle 
of  August.  The  coach,  which  was  built  in  Chile,  has  a  capacity  of 
12  cots  so  mounted  that  all  jarring  of  the  patient  is  avoided.  There 
is  a  small  operating  room  for  use  in  case  of  emergency  and  a  com¬ 
plete  medicine  chest.  A  nurse  appointed  by  the  railroad  will  be  in 
,  constant  attendance,  and  on  special  occasions  the  staff  may  be 
increased.  The  services  of  the  car  may  be  obtained  through  the 
local  station  agent ;  the  price  per  mile  includes  the  fare  of  the  invalid 
and  two  attendants,  others  accompanying  him  paying  first-idass  fare 
only.  {El  Mercvrio,  Santiago,  August  5,  1930.) 

COSTA  RICA 

Society  of  Commercial  Employees. — At  a  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Commercial  Employees,  a  mutual  benefit  organization, 
the  by-laws  were  amended  to  permit  wives  of  members  of  at  least 
five  years’  standing  to  join  the  society.  The  dues  for  women  mem¬ 
bers  will  be  1  colon  a  month,  to  be  considered  a  mutual  benefit 
payment.  In  case  of  the  death  of  either  husband  or  wife,  the  bene¬ 
ficiary  will  receive  a  sum  equal  to  the  total  amount  of  monthly 
payments  of  2  colones  which  have  been  made.  {DiaHo  de  Costa 
Rica,  San  Jose,  August  5,  1930.) 

GUATEMALA 

Opening  of  branch  of  children’s  home. — A  new  branch  of  the 
children’s  home  maintained  in  Ouatemala  ('ity  by  the  Child  Welfare 
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Society  was  formally  opened  on  September  15,  1930,  with  an  interest¬ 
ing  ceremony  in  which  President  Chac6n  participated  as  the  principal 
speaker.  Other  distinguished  guests  included  members  of  the  Cab¬ 
inet,  the  diplomatic  corps,  and  various  Government  officials.  The 
building  is  of  reinforced  concrete  and  modem  in  every  respect,  having 
ventilating  and  lighting  features  specially  adapted  to  the  use  to  which 
it  will  he  put.  The  rooms  are  large  and  well  arranged,  and  sufficient 
play  space  has  been  allowed  for  the  children.  The  building  has  a 
nursery  with  35  beds,  a  dormitory  with  16  beds,  two  rooms  furnished 
for  kindergarten  classes,  feeding  rooms,  baths,  offices,  dormitories  for 
the  personnel,  a  laundry,  sewing  room,  and  kitchen.  The  center  is  the 
third  branch  to  be  maintained  by  the  Child  Welfare  Society.  The 
cost  of  its  construction  was  met  by  private  contributions  and  appro¬ 
priations  by  the  Government,  which  is  endeavoring  to  transform  that 
section  of  the  city  into  a  model  subdivision  of  workers’  homes.  {IHario 
de  Centro  America,  Guatemala  City,  September  13  and  16,  1930.) 

MEXICO 

(/HiLD  HEALTH  CENTERS. — According  to  an  announcement  recently 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Health  50,000  children  received  treat¬ 
ment  in  the  eight  child  welfare  centers  of  Mexico  City  during  the 
6-month  period  from  January  1  to  June  30,  1930.  So  large  a  number 
bears  eloquent  testimony  not  only  to  the  effectiveness  with  w’hich  the 
child  welfare  campaign  has  been  carried  on,  but  also  to  the  whole¬ 
heartedness  with  which  parents,  and  particularly  mothers,  have  been 
willing  to  cooperate  with  the  Government  in  its  endeavor  to  save 
child  life.  {El  Unirerml,  Me.xico  City,  July  24, 1930.) 

PARAGUAY 

Stamp  issue  for  the  Red  Cross. — A  special  postage  stamp  issue 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Paraguayan  Red  Cross  w'as  put  into  circulation 
by  the  Government  on  July  22,  1930.  The  issue  had  been  authorized 
by  President  Guggiari  during  June  to  help  provide  funds  for  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  national  Red  Cross  building  in  Asuncion.  The  stamps 
are  of  2-peso  denomination,  50  centavos  of  that  amount  being  turned 
over  to  the  Red  Cross.  In  this  w'ay  it  is  hoped  to  raise  150,000  pesos 
paper  for  the  building  fund.  {El  Diario,  Asuncion,  June  11,  14,  18 
and  July  31,  1930.) 

Impkove.ment  of  hospital  facilities. — During  June,  work  was 
begun  on  the  construction  of  a  large  addition  to  the  regional  hospital 
at  Concepcion,  a  measure  made  necessary  by  the  increased  demandif 
made  upon  the  institution.  With  the  new  building,  w'hich  will  be 
furnished  and  eipiipped  in  accordance  with  the  most  modeni  standards 
of  comfort  and  hygiene,  the  hospital  will  be  in  a  position  to  expand  its 
services  and  thereby  more  effectively  safeguard  the  health  of  the  city. 
{El  IHario,  .\suncion,  July  30,  1930.) 
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URUGUAY 

Campaign  against  cancer. — In  the  pursuance  of  its  campaign 
against  cancer,  the  Uruguayan  Association  Against  Cancer  recently 
had  printed  for  public  distribution  40,000  pamphlets  containing  brief 
advice  relative  to  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  cancer.  At  the 
end  of  August,  1930,  an  anticancer  conference  was  held  in  the  Salvo 
Palace  in  Montevideo.  A  large  number  of  delegates  were  in  attend¬ 
ance,  and  many  imjiortant  papers  on  the  treatment  and  means  of 
arresting  this  dread  disease  were  presented  during  the  sessions.  {La 
XlanaiKi,  Montevideo,  August  28,  1930.) 


FEMINISM 

CUBA 

Litekauv  contests. — The  Hahana  Lyceum,  a  women’s  organiza¬ 
tion,  has  announced  a  prize  of  $50  for  the  best  unpublished  short 
story  written  by  a  Cuban  woman.  Manuscripts  will  he  received 
until  Xovemher  30,  1930,  and  the  prize-winning  contribution  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  monthly  magazine  Social. 

Another  prize  of  $50  will  he  offered  by  the  Lyceum,  in  collaboration 
with  Manana,  a  children’s  magazine,  for  the  best  short  novel  dealing 
with  an  episode  or  episodes  in  the  life  of  a  girl  between  12  and  15  years 
of  age.  The  successful  entry  will  he  published  in  the  magazines 
Manana  and  Surco.  This  contest  closes  the  end  of  the  first  week  in 
I)<*cemh<*r,  and  the  prize  will  he  awarded  in  the  Lyceum  on  January  6, 
1931.  (I)iarlo  de  la  Marina,  Hahana,  August  13  and  September  6, 
1930.) 

Special  classes  for  women. — The  National  Feminist  Alliance 
announced  free  classes  for  women,  which  were  to  liegin  October  1, 
1930,  under  the  direction  of  the  committee  on  cultural  activities. 
All  classes  will  he  taught  by  members  of  the  alliance,  whose  memlier- 
shi|)  includes  many  teachers  and  women  holding  advanced  academic 
and  professional  degrees.  The  courses  are  especially  for  working 
women  of  whom  many  have  taken  advantage  of  a  special  membership 
rate  to  become  affiliated  with  the  alliance.  {Im  Mujer,  Hahana, 
S<*pt<*mher  20,  1930.) 


NECROLOGY 

HONDURAS 

Death  of  Oeneral  Vicente  Tosta.  On  August  7,  1930,  (leneral 
Vicente  Tosta,  former  President  of  Honduras,  died  in  Tegucigalpa, 
where  he  was  serving  as  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Justice,  and  Sani* 
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tation.  Known  throughout  his  life  for  his  unusual  energy,  organiz¬ 
ing  ability,  simplicity,  self-restraint,  and  courage  in  suffering.  Gen¬ 
eral  Vicente  Tosta’s  death  is  felt  a  distinct  loss  to  the  nation.  (El 
Crouista,  Tegucigalpa,  August  7,  1930.) 

MEXICO 

Dr.  Jos6  F.  Godoy. — On  July  29,  1930,  death  claimed  Dr.  Jose  F. 
Godoy,  well-known  Mexican  diplomat  and  writer.  For  more  than 
30  years  of  his  life  Doctor  Godoy  served  his  country  in  a  diplomatic 
capacity,  representing  it  before  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States,  Cuba,  and  Central  America,  where  he  made  many  friends 
and  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  Doctor  Godoy  will  also  long  be 
remembered  as  a  writer  of  ability.  To  him  the  Spanish-speaking 
world  owes  the  Tratado  de  Extradicidn,  used  as  a  text  book  in  many 
Latin  American  schools;  Ilombres  Prominentes  de  Alixico;  Enciclo- 
pedia  liiogrdjfica  de  Contempordneoa;  Biograjia  del  General  Porfirio  Diaz; 
and  La  Ciudad  de  San  Francisco.  Besides  these.  Doctor  Godoy  trans¬ 
lated  a  number  of  the  better  known  works  of  American  authors  into 
Spanish  and  wrote  original  works,  including  several  dramas,  in 
English,  among  which  should  be  mentioned  The  American  UAssomoir, 
Who  Did  It,  American  Mercantile  and  Legal  Handbook  of  Mexico,  and 
A  Few  Facts  About  Mexico.  (El  Unirersal,  Mexico  City,  July  30, 1930.) 


SUBJECT  MATTER  OF  CONSULAR  REPORTS 

REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  OCTOBER  1,  1930 
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Subject  j 

Date  I 

.Author  1 

ABGENTINA 

1 

1930  1 

Review  of  the  Ros^trio  consulitr  district,  quarter  ended  June  1 

July  15 

Raymond  Davis,  consul  at 

30,  1U30. 

1 

Rosario. 

BOUVIA  1 

! 

Annual  report  of  the  Bolivian  Permanent  Fiscal  Commission  I 

Sept.  4  j 

Edward  Q.  Tnieblood,  vice 

for  vear  1929-30.  ' 

consul  at  La  Paz.  ’ 

BRVZIL 

Review  of  the  Bahia  consular  district,  for  quarter  ended  June  1 

.Vug.  5 

Lawrence  P.  Briggs,  consul  at 

30,  1930.  ! 

Bahia.  i 

Reiwrt  of  the  Sao  Paulo  packing  houses . 

.Aug.  12 

C.  R.  Cameron,  consul  general  , 

at  Sao  Paulo. 

Bulletin  of  the  National  Department  of  Public  Health,  Rio  de  ^ 

Aug.  22 

1 

('laude  I.  Dawson,  consul  gen- 

Janeiro,  .April,  1930.  | 

eral  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

CHILE 

Review  of  the  consular  district  of  Concepcion,  <iuarter  ended  i 

.Aug.  1  ’ 

t'amden  L.  McLain,  vice  con- 

June  30,  1930. 

sul  at  ConceiK'ion. 

COLOMBIA  1 

Coffee  exports  through  the  [tort  of  Buenaventura,  first  half  of 

July  16  i 

H.  D.  Myers,  vice  consul  at 

1930. 

Buenaventura. 

First  commercial  fair  at  Barranquilla . 

-Aug.  15 

Fletcher  Warren,  consul  at 

Banana  blow  downs  in  Santa  Marta . 

Aug.  18  ' 

B:irranimilla. 

LaA’erne  Baldwin,  vice  consul 

at  Santa  Marta. 

Review  of  Barranquilla  consular  district,  ijuarter  ending  June 

Aug.  26 

Fletcher  Warren. 

30.  1930. 

Colombian-.Vmerican  Chamber  of  Commerce  formed . 

.Aug.  28 

I.egation,  Bogota. 

COSTA  RICA 

Rciiort  of  commerce  and  industries  for  quarter  en<led  June  30, 

Aug.  11 

R.  W.  Unckles,  vice  consul  at 

1930. 

San  Jose. 

Coffee  prices  first  6  months  of  1929  and  193t)  . 

Aug.  30 

Do. 

ECVADOR 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  ciuarter  ending  J une  30, 

July  24 

Harold  D.  Clum,  consul  at 

1930. 

(luayaquil. 

GUATEMALA 

Aug.  3 

Guatemala  City. 

HAITI 

Review  for  quarter  ending  June  30, 1930 . . . 

July  24 

George  D.  LaMont.  vice  consul 

at  Port  au  Prince. 

The  development  of  essential  oil  from  sour  oranges . 

1  -Aug.  6 

Do. 

Business  conditions  in  Cap  Hiutien  district,  quarter  ended 

Aug.  16 

■  Corey  F.  Wood,  vice  consul  at 

June  30,  1930. 

Cap  Haitian. 

HONDURUS 

Review  of  La  Ceiba  consular  district,  ijuarter  en<led  June  30, 

;  .Aug.  13 

■  Nelson  R.  Park,  consul  at  La 

1930. 

'  Ceiba. 

MEXICO 

Establishment  of  categories  of  tettchers  in  Mexican  schools  and 

Sept.  19 

'  Dudlev  G.  Dwyre,  consul  at 

their  salaries. 

Mexico  City.  , 

PANAMA 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  quarter  .April-June, 

July  30 

Herbert  O.  Williams,  comsul  at 

1930. 

Panama  City. 

VENEZUELA 

Review  of  Puerto  Caltello  district,  ciuarter  ended  June  30,  1930 

July  29 

George  R.  Phelan,  vice  cx)nsul 

at  Puerto  ('ahello. 

Commerce  and  in<lustries  of  Maracaibo  district,  (|uarter  endec 

July  31 

•  Gerald  A.  Mokma,  vice  consul 

June  30.  1930. 

at  Maracaibo. 

Plans  for  a  floating  exposition  of  .American  industries . 

..  .Aug.  It 

Ben  C.  Matthews,  vice  consul 

at  La  Guaira. 

Coffee — Maracaibo  district . 

.Aug.  a 

Gerald  .A.  Mokma. 

The  State  of  Santander  del  Norte  (Colombia) . . 

.  Sept. 

Do. 

School  of  Political  Science  for  Maracailio . 

-  Sept. 

\ 

Do. 
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